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EARLY SPRING ON LAKE TODOS LOS SANTOS, CHILEAN LAKE DISTRICT—A ! 


GRACE LINE to SOUTH AMERICA 


Modern Grace Line “Santa” ships sail to South America from New York every week—from C 


yRAL COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY IVAN DIM 


fornia every other week. A wide variety of all-expense cruises includes 32 day trips to Peru, with vi 
to Lima and vicinity; 39 day tours far into the Andes to Cuzco, ancient capital of the Inca Emp 
and the interior of Peru; and 39 day cruises to Valparaiso and Santiago, Chile. Stop over privile 
permit passengers making the Chile cruise to visit the lovely Chilean Lake Region and Buenos Ai 
En route visits to Panama Canal, Havana and 12 to 17 other Caribbean, South and Cen 
American ciiies, Connections at all ports with Pan American-Grace Airways (flying time Santi 
to New York. 4 days, from other points proportionately less). For full information, illustrated li 
ature, all-expense or non-inclusive fares and itineraries consult your travel agent or Grace L 


New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Washington, D. C., Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seat 
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| LIFE'S 
(Greatest 
Pleasure 


FREE! 


ERE, for the first time within memory, one of the 
foremost authorities in the world tells you how to 
increase the joys of reading. Into this one priceless vol- 
ume, BURTON RASCOE has put “a critic’s secrets”— 
a guide to modern reading—a sensible set of standards 
for selecting and judging books—and scores of other fas- 
cinating facts about the classics of tomorrow. 


You know that the happiest man is the one who thinks 
the most interesting thoughts and you know that books 
can make your thoughts more interesting—but, which 
books? It is a question which becomes more difficult 
every day as the production of new books and still more 


new books of every description pour from the presses. BURTONRASCOE ‘%@ 


You don’t know and you can’t tell from the cover of a Famous editor. author, 
journalist and critic. 


book whether it is worth reading or not. If you ask a 
friend for his opinion of a book he has read, all he can 
tell you is his reaction. Unless he is an accomplished 
reader he cannot inform you intelligently of the book’s 
significance, the author’s aims, his style, his ability to 
draw character. He cannot tell you what you may find 
in the work which he did not see at all. 


It is to answer such questions for you and to put at 
your disposal all the latest scientific developments in 
reading technique that this book, Life’s Greatest Pleas- 
ure, has been written for you. 


You Have Wanted THIS 


Book About Books for Years 


YOU DO NOT HAVE TO BUY ANYTHING. Life’s 
Greatest Pleasure, by Burton Rascoe, is yours for the 
asking. It is the answer to a long-felt need, the often-expressed 
wish of thousands of informed and cultured men and women 
who wish to be better informed. It is needless to point out 
that Mr. Rascoe’s cogent observations on the extra, the added 
pleasures of reading will be of no interest to those who confine 
their reading to the daily papers. This is a book about books, 
what makes them good or poor, literature or trash, fascinating 
or dull. It tells you how to read, how to appreciate what you 
read, how to choose the best books of today. 

Life’s Greatest Pleasure is over one hundred pages of compact, useful, 
delightful information, handsomely bound in cloth. Its format compares 
favorably with many books selling at one dollar but it is yours without 
charge. Send only ten cents to help pay for packing and mailing. 

The available supply is limited. To avoid’disappointment mail the cou- 
ponatonce. Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept.4 N.W., Garden City, New York. 
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Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 4 N. W. 
Garden City, New York 


You may send me a copy of Burton Rascoe’s book, 
Life’s Greatest Pleasure, absolutely free and without 
obligation. Enclosed is ten cents to help pay for pack- 
ing and mailing. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 
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MODERN BOOKCASES for rhe} 
MODEST BUDGET - | 


244-75 


FORA 
COMPLETE 3 SECTION 


Lindstrom, 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
It Grows with Your Library 


DIRECT from FACTORY 
on 30 DAY APPROVAL 


The New“Modern Amer- 
ican’’ design. Beautifully 
finished in light walnut 
shade with ebonized 
edges. Write for free 
Catalog No. W. 417 showing 

new and attractive designs, finishes and 
arrangements at correspondingly LOW PRICES. 
UasTacturore a? Sxchongt Books pes fr the Baier Wetias ond 


ces since 1899—Endorsed by over 250,000 users 
New York Showroom, 130 West 42nd St. (Tel. Wis. 7-8663) 





"Fits any Economical 


” an 
space Convenient 
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SECTIONAL Aiwavs comocers-ver never sintsneo 





LOSS OF HAIR 


The hair restoring Formula 37 is now 
available to the general public for home 
use. Full particulars sent upon request. 


DERMAGENIC LABORATORY 


726 Anglo Bank Building 
San Francisco, California 4 
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INDEXED BOUND VOLUME 


of 


NEWS-WEEK 
Is Ready 


Bound Volume VIII of News-WEEK, 
including the issues from July to 
December, 1936, is just off the 
press ... and your copy is ready. 
Like all previous NEws-WEEK vol- | 
umes this contains an index ar- 
ranged alphabetically by subjects | 
bound in at the front. 


Giving you a complete, concise pic- 
ture of the last six months of 1936, 
Volume VIII puts the headlines of 
this critical period in perspective 
- «+ gives you a contemporary his- 
tory of the events that made news. 


Order your copy now! 

To NEWS-WEEK Subseribers $2.50 

To non-Subseribers 83.50 
Index &.75 
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Editorial and executive offices: Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. 


Raymond Moley, Editor 


S. T. Williamson, Executive Editor 


INDEX 


COVER: 


Homer Martin: ‘A Law of the Land’: The presi- 


dent of the United Automobile Workers invoked the Wagner 
Act against the Chrysler Corporation (see page 7). 
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LETTERS 


PRAYER: I feel deeply indebted to News- 
WEEK for publishing in its issue of Mar. 6 
the views of Mrs. Flemings and Mrs. Schol- 
field, claiming that the flood at Lawrence- 
burg, Ind., was an Act. of Satan and not an 
“Act of God.” The subject was of more than 
academic interest to me, inasmucfi as one of 
my principals had sustained quite a heavy 
loss to merchandise in transit through the 
flood area and had called upon meé to ascer- 
tain whether or not the loss was properly 
covered by insurance. 

On reviewing certain of our insurance, 
even wading through the “eyesight-defying 
fine print’? which decorates some of the pol- 
icies, we find that provision has been made to 
protect. us “against loss and/or damage 
caused by an act of God.” We had thought 
that this afforded us absolute protection 
against loss of merchandise in transit which 
might occur by reason of just such floods as 
recently visited the Ohio Valley, but we now 
find that we cannot fully rely upon the clause 
quoted, to wit: “against loss and/or damage 
caused by an act of God.” It is quite obvious 
that we would have to prove responsibility 
for the flood and that if there should happen 
to be any Mrs. Flemingses or Mrs. Schol- 
fields on the jury, they might convince the 
other jurors that it was an act of Satan and 
not an act of God that caused the flood. 

Claim has been filed for the loss sustained, 
and we are humbly and prayerfully trusting 
that our insurance carrier will disagree with 
Mrs. Flemings and Mrs. Scholfield and will 
allow the claim under the “act of God” 
clause, However, now that we have been put 
on guard, we are, in order to avoid complica- 
tions in the future, asking for an endorse- 
ment to amend our policy by adding after the 
clause “against loss and/or damage caused 
by an act of God,” the words “and/or Satan.” 


I will be glad to advise any interested read 
ers of News-WEEK as to what success we 
have in obtaining the desired endorsement 

A. P. Lancs 

San Francisco, Calif. 


NEWS: So, another nitwit takes umbrage 
at seeing the picture of John L. Lewis on the 
front page! (Pages 4-5, Feb. 20.) 

Why, oh why, cannot these morons under 
stand that news is news, regardless of its 
matter being pleasing or the reverse? At the 
time John L. Lewis’ picture appeared on the 
front cover of News-WeeEkK, John L. Lewis 
was front-page news, and News-WEEK again 
showed its wide-awakeness in selecting its 
cover picture, 

I suppose, were a miracle to occur, and 
the heavens were rent in twain, and the devil 
himself descended to earth in clouds oi 
brimstone, these same cretins would “object” 
to any mention being made of such a stu 
pendously amazing incident, simply because 
the devil is a bad, naughty man? 

And I[ thought this was an enlightened 
decade! (Are there many more E, Nelson 
Highs ?) 

HELENA Kay 

Santa Monica, Calif. 


ROGERS, EXECUTIVE: The account of 
Charles Seymour, new president of Yale, 
was of much interest to me [News-WeEEK. 
Feb. 20]. I attended the University of Colo- 
rado at the time James G. Rogers was dean 
of the law school at that institution, and con- 
sequently was interested to see that he was so 
highly considered. I did not, however, quite 
get the meaning of your statement, “Rogers 
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_missed the mark mainly on the grounds of 
extensive scholarship.” Can you enlighten 
me in this respect ? 


WHEN ARE You 
GOING TO TRY THIS 


tooth paste that has won its way into the 
favor of so many men? 


James Barrp 
Tonopah, Nev. 


Editorial Note: Rogers’ career has been more ex- 
ecutive than scholarly, while President-elect Seymour, 
as provost of Yale and as historian, has had experience 
in both fields. For seventeen years Rogers practiced 
low in Denver. He resigned from his law firm in 1928 
to become dean of law at University of Colorado. He 
was on leave of absence the last two years of the Hoover 
administration as Assistant Secretary of State. Not 
until 1935 did he go to Yale as professor of law and 
master of Timothy Dwight College. 


Nothing fancy about it; no pretty colors; 
no effeminate odors; no ability to cure | 
imaginary diseases; no ingredient to make ! 
your teeth flash like Jim Brady’s shirt studs. 

Just a manly, full-of-action sort of tooth 
paste created on the theory that its main 
job is to clean teeth superlatively well and 
leave the mouth feeling fresh and stimu- 
lated. That it is also noticeably economical, 
is perhaps a point you would like to re- 
member—more than a quarter of a pound 
of tooth paste in the 40¢ size. 


TUNNELS: In your issue of Feb. 27 in the 
cience department you state that the drain- 
ce tunnel of the Pocahontas Fuel Co. is 
nique. 
The Sutro Tunnel, which drains the mines 
on the Comstock, is still working, and many 
ines on mountains are drained by running 
unnel at a lower level than the workings 
when the cost of pumping would be prohib- 
e. 
Z Of course if the Pocahontas “river” begins 
nd ends underground it may be unique 


If you will try a tube of Listerine Tooth 
Paste you will immediately see why so 
many prefer it to highly flavored, soapy 


types. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


TRY TO FIND 
ANY 
TOOTH PASTE 
THAT DOES 
AS MUCH 
OR GIVES As 
MUCH FOR 
THE MONEY 


« 


ALFRED Ruys 
Eureka, Calif. 


Editorial Note: The Comstock Lode’s Sutro Tun- 
nel was constructed in 1879, cost $6,000,000, and is 4 

es long. The Pocahontas Fuel Co.’s underground 

cr is much longer—18.6 miles. It begins under- 
round but empties in Kentucky's mountain fr chet, the 
Tug River. 





4 FUNERALS: We note with pleasure your fair 
treatment of the recent ministerial pro- 
nouncement on high thinking and plain dying 
[ News-WEEK, Feb. 6]. 

With dismay, however we noted your pa- 
renthesis: “(Now it nets an annual income 
F $280,000,000.)” 

Nets? Surely not. That is what it 


ROSSES. 








Cart HAESSLER 
Director 
Chicago, Ill. 


Editorial Note: Mr. Haessler is technically cor- 
ect. News-Week used the verb “net” in its loose | 
meaning: “‘to take in.” 








in your issue of Mar. 20 concerning the 
Roosevelt-for-King club. 
It’s a laugh! ... “Peter H. Behr, ’37, sat 
up with a shout. ‘Fellows, we've got it! A 
way to combat the Supreme Court plan’.” 
‘ The alleged weapon—ridicule—doesn’t hold 
in this case, when one considers the source 
from which it emanated—a couple of pub- 
licity-seeking students and 800 sheep who 
contributed dimes. 


7 

LAUGH: Regarding an article appearing 
| 
| 


GEORGE DUNNING 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
© News-WEEk, page 17 of Mar. 20, grants 
“Roosevelt-for-King” a column, neglecting 
mention of University of Richmond Law 





School’s immediate crackback entitled “Mc- 
mond’s Times-Dispatch the morning follow- ; 
ing Yale’s “left-handed praise.” In the S74 ae 
shall once lectured, a militant organization 
crowned a withered nag, symbolic of con- | 
| 
Reynolds as Emperor All-Powerful I long as ; | : . ; 40¢ 
before “Harvard, Columbia, Williams, and w in the double sIZe tube - 
score of other colleges joined the fun.” Be (Coed Bousckecpin 


Reynolds-for-Emperor” front-paged by Rich- 

campus study where Chief Justice John Mar- i 

servative Associate Justice James Clark Mc- More than Ya POUND of tooth paste 
Quoting the Declaration of Independence, 


Regular size tube- 25+ 
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NEWS-W EEK 


Points to the Headlines 


of Tomorrow 
@ 


With this issue NEWS-WEEK brings you a new 
section ... one of comment and opinion. Its man- 
agement entirely divorced from that of the regular 
news staff, this additional section will include 
NEWS-WEEK’s new feature For Your Information 
as well as Raymond Moley’s page of comment To- 
day in America. 


For Your Information points out generally over- 
looked developments in today’s news, offers authen- 
tic forecasts of tomorrow’s—bringing you informa- 
tion heretofore available in no publication. Cor- 
respondents, here and abroad, each an expert in his 
field and each close to a major news source, supply 
replies to the questions you want answered. These 
are weeded out, cross-checked, and presented to 
you in terse, direct English—For Your Information. 
See page 41 of this issue. 


Today in America—a page of thought provoking 
comment on the most discussed issue of the week 
by Raymond Moley, gives you the viewpoint of a 
man long experienced in the field of government, 
politics, and economics. See page 44. 


Thus with the addition of the new section of com- 
ment and opinion, NEWS-WEEK adds new scope to 
the news-magazine field. In reality dividing itself 
into two services, NEWS-WEEK’s news section tells 
you what the news és impartially, accurately and 
with complete lack of bias; the added section gives 
you authoritative comment and opinion on what 
the news means and will mean in the future. 
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of McReynolds was proclaimed: “He has re- 
fused his Assent to Laws, the most whole- 
some and necessary for the public good, etc.” - 
therefore the resolution: 

“On Apr. 1, 1937, on the highest portion of 
the Supreme Court a platform be erected 
towering high above the Capitol, and that at 
high noon, upon such platform, in the pres 
ence of the official representatives of Russia. 
Italy, and Germany, and in the presence of a 
kneeling Congress and all-subservient Pres 
ident, there shall James Clark McReynolds 
be crowned Emperor All-Powerful I. 

“His Majesty’s title shall be All-Powerfu! 
I, by the Grace of God and the decisions 
construing the Constitution, King of the I; 
terstate Commerce Clause, Protector of Pri 
ileges and Immunities, Defender of Du 
Process of Law and the Dred Scott decisior 
Domineerer of the Index Expurgatoriu 
Non-Justiciable Controversies, and Property) 
Rights, Overseer of the Impairment of Obli 
gations of Contracts, and Promoter of Equ: 
Protection of the Laws, Sick Chickens, P 
lice Power, and other Hocus-Pocus.” 

As an infirmary for the Emperor's Pri 
Council of Van Devanter, Butler, Suther- 
land, and sometimes Roberts and Hughes 
were the no-longer-necessary Halls of Co: 
gress decreed. 

Next day exposed Virginius Dabney 
The Times-Dispatch editorial columns th: 
“whiskers” on any “Roosevelt-for-King” id 
which originated not in Spring-feverish Yal: 
but in a Menckenian American Mercury sat 
irization during the “first four long years 

Harovp B. Yupkin 
Richmond, Va. 
& 


UNUSUAL: [| attended the birth of a whit 
baby boy a few days ago, and due to the ver 
unusual parentage of this little unfortunate 
fellow, is my reason for writing you. 

The child is an uncle to its mother, 
brother to its maternal grandmother, and 
brother-in-law to its maternal grandfather 

I will leave it to you to figure out who its 
father is, 

R. S. Rosy, M.D. 

Bourbon, Miss. 


UNSCENTED: Spring in Japan... Cherry 
Blossom .. . sweet-scented fairyland. 
Have your editors not even been in Wash- 
ington and near the Tidal Basin? 
Kari FISCHER 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Editorial Note: Last week Washington park o/- 
ficials predicted the Tidal Basin trees would attain jull 
bloom between Apr. 4 and 11. In Japan during the 
Spring season, authorities similarly announce advent o/ 
the sacred blossoms in the various parts of the islands. 
As Mr. Fischer reminds us, they are scentless. Not 
only do the manifold varieties of cherry blossoms and 
other abundant native flora give off no smell, but even 
imported, highly scented flowers (roses, etc.) quickly 
lose it in Japanese soil. Likewise fruit and vegetables, 
notoriously lack flavor and are generally of Lilliputian 
size: in Cherry Blossom Land, edible cherries must be 
imported. 


ALSO EMERGED: May we call attention 
to an error in your issue of Feb. 20, page 35, 
in the article on Studebaker, in which you 
state that that company is the only automo- 
bile company ever to emerge from receiver- 
ship. 

The Willys-Overland Company has like- 
wise done so and is now busily engaged in 
manufacturing the Willys car... 

R. J. ARCHER 
Willys Overland Motors, Inc. 
Toledo, Ohio 


(Other letters on page 43) 
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SIDESHOW 








SincLE Tax: The Delaware Legisla- 
ture killed a bill to levy a $50 annual 
tax on bachelors over 30. Even the 
pill’s sponsor, Wright C. Dizer, voted 
against it. Dizer is a bachelor. 

Propriety: George Grey Barnard, 
New York sculptor, donated $100,000 
worth of statuary to the Kankakee 
(Iil.) Central School, his alma mater. 
Later he heard the school planned to 
put marble trousers on the male nudes 
and marble panties on the females. He 
wired the Kankakee School Board: “If 
this be true, I must withdraw my gift. 
Covering male statues with fig leaves 
the ordinary museum way, I heartily 
agree to, but the female statues must 
not be touched.” 

E Minus: Ernest Vincent Wright, 66, 
a war veteran at the National Military 
Home in Los Angeles, heard that the 
letter e occurred five times more than 
any other letter. So he tied down the e 
bar on his typewriter, started writing, 
and last week finished a 50,110-word 
e-less novel. 

Sprinc Is IN THE AiR: Carl J. Kress, 
31-year-old bookbinder of Orange, N.J., 
sought renewal of a license granted 
him last Spring by the Essex County 
Park Commission: ‘‘Permission is here- 
by granted you to yodel in Fagle Rock 
Reservation from 8 A.M. to 8:45 A.M. 
during the season of 1936, subject to 
the rules and regulations of the park 
commission.” 

DivIDEND: Behind the seat of a sec- 
ondhand Chevrolet he bought for $150, 
Roy Koontz of Bloomington, Ind., found 
an 1821 dime—valued by coin collectors 
at $450. 

CANDIDATES: Last month a New York 
jury acquitted Anna Sheehan, 27, of the 
murder of her husband. Last week the 
widow announced that already she had 
received six proposals. 

DouBLe STEAL: O. W. Inhofe of Des 
Moines, Iowa, went to Kansas!City, Mo., 
to bring back a car that had been 
stolen and recovered. Before starting 
the return trip he left the car parked 
on a Kansas City street. Police took it 
in tow—as a stolen car. 

CHALLENGE: Brought into Waltham 
(Mass.) Juvenile Court, a 77-year-old 
delinquent took one look at Judge 
Peter S. Cuniff and sneered: “If he 
isn’t a sissy, why does he wear a long 
black dress?” To prove his ‘virility, 
Judge Cuniff promptly challenged the 
boy to meet him Apr. 3 in a game of 
marbles, 


TYRANNY: Research suggested by the 
approaching adjournment of the Kan- 
Sas General Assembly revealed that the 
State’s statute books still carried a 30- 
year-old law against eating snakes, liz- 
ards, spiders, and tarantulas in public. 
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“You can feel 


Ingram ’s soothin’ 


lather tone and © 
condition your 
face” , 


SAYS MAJ. GEO. B. 
BLACK of the 
TEXAS RANGERS 




















































































“UST put me down as a man who has 


found real shaving comfort—that’s all 
I’m claiming here. 

“A man’s face takes a lot of punish- 
ment in this Texas country. When you’re 
riding range in the face of Texas suns and 
Texas sands and ‘blue northers’, a man’s 
skin needs pampering—and that’s what it 
gets from Ingram’s. 

“First of all it’s a lightnin’ lather. It 
whips up into a cloudbank of whisker- 
wilting bubbles the second your wet brush 
takes it. When you shave—it seems like 
your beard’s disintegrating. But it’s the 
soothin’ touch that makes Ingram’s dif- 
ferent—you just seem to feel it working to 
condition your skin—giving it a new brac- 











ing smoothness—a tonic, refreshing cool- 
ness that lasts for hours.” 

. . . 
There are two very good reasons why 
Ingram’s Shaving Cream is the shaving 
cream for you: 1st: IT’S COOL! @nd: IT’S 
CONCENTRATED! Just take a little bit of 
Ingram’s, hardly as big as a raisin, and 
put it on the working end of your Rub- 
berset brush. In split-seconds flat it bil- 
lows up into a cloud of “wet-inside” lather 
that hugs your skin and makes the tough- 
est beard easy for the blade. 





Ingram’s acts different because Ingram’s 
is different—it’s a shaving cream, face 
tonic and lotion in one—a triple treat 
in every brushful that leaves your skin 
velvet-smooth and supple. 

You'll like Ingram’s! Fill out the cou- 
pon below and get your free sample. 


FREE! 7,000,000 
Ingram Shaves 


Ingram’s plans to introduce itself to you and 
to 999,999 other men in 1937. Send this coupon 
for a 7-day tube of Ingram’s to Bristol-Myers 
Co., Dept. K-47, 636 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 





Name 





Street 





City or Town State. 














ORKING with searing heat at 

5400 degrees Fahrenheit, G-E scien- 
tists have evolved more durable, more 
efficient heating units. These CALROD 
units, used in General Electric and in 
Hotpoint electric ranges, provide quick, 
clean, even heat—localized just where it 
is needed. This means a cooler kitchen. 
In thousands of plants, CALROD units 
are being used for industrial heating be- 
cause they provide heat at a remarkable 
saving in cost. 


But the CALROD unit is only one 
achievement of the ceramics experts in the 
G-E Research Laboratory. New and un- 
usual kinds of glass serve as vital parts in 
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White Heat Means 





a Cooler Kitchen 


sodium lamps that light miles of Ameri- 
can highways—light them for greater 
safety for drivers and pedestrians. Large 
insulators support the wires that bring 
electric power from the generators to 
your home; tiny insulating blocks help 
to maintain the high quality of reception 
in your radio tubes. To these, too, Gen- 
eral Electric scientists, in Schenectady, 
have brought important improvements. 





These examples are but a few of the con- 
tributions of research which has stimu- 
lated industry, increased employment, 
made available more things for more 
people at less cost. 


G-E Research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar it has earned for General Electric 


GENERAL 






ELECTRIC 
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LABOR: Lewis Purges Auto Plants of 6,000 Defiant Squatters 
But Chrysler Must Bargain for 60,000 Men to Man Machines 


Tradition decrees that Detroiters vent 
their civic steam in Cadillac Square. 
There the city flocked to hail World 
Series triumphs of its beloved Tigers; 
there, at City Hall, the unemployed 
swarmed to damn the depression. Last 
Autumn, 300,000 jammed the square 
and overflowed into eight tributary 
streets to hear President Roosevelt’s 
campaign speech. 

Last week, some 60,000 marched 
there to hear Homer Martin—once a 
Baptist preacher, later an automobile 
factory hand, now president of the 
United Automobile Workers of 
America. Downtown businessmen 
and shopkeepers evacuated their 
premises and waited  tensely. 
Martin had amassed his followers 
to denounce police raids on sit- 
down strikers; sound-truck loud- 
speakers sputtered his harangue. 

“We as workers are going to 
get everything that is ours, even 
if we have to move every public 
official out of office,” he cried. 
“We're going to get our just due.” 

Detroit worried without rea- 
son; Martin inspired no violence. 
In his speech and in a letter to 
Gov. Frank Murphy, he merely 
let off steam in the accepted De- 
troit tradition. He bitterly de- 
nounced the Chrysler Corporation 

until it dealt with his union as 
the sole bargaining agency for 
all Chrysler employes, he vowed 
to keep 60,000 strikers idle. 

“The strike itself was preci- 
pitated by the refusal of the cor- 
poration to abide by the Wagner 
Labor Act... a law of the land,” 
he shouted. “. . . It appears that 
rather than obey the law them- 
selves, the corporation will see 
their workers shot down like 
dogs.” 

A few days later U.A.W. at- 
torneys boldly asked a Detroit 
court—the tribunal defied by 
Chrysler sit-downers last fortnight—to 
enforce the National Labor Relations 
Act against the corporation. Because 
the act requires an employer to deal 
exclusively with majority workers’ 
groups, compliance would grant the 
union’s principal demand. 


AnaRcHY: To many Detroiters, Mar 
tin and his men personified a law unto 
themselves, an outlawry that belittled 
courts and wrecked business. Martin’s 
5,000 sit-downers held $52,000,000 worth 





of Chrysler machinery and factories, 
ignored Judge Allan Campbell’s evic- 
tion order, and defied arrest. Of all 
these men, police nabbed only Elmer 
Koehler, caught toting a blackjack. 
General Motors activity boosted auto 
production, but factory employment 
plunged 31 per cent; 60,000 were out at 
eight Chrysler plants, 15,000 at Hud- 
son’s, 15,000 at Briggs Body (for lack 
of Chrysler orders), and thousands at 
scattered plants and stores throughout 
the city. Even General Motors, nomi- 
nally at peace with Martin’s U.A.W., 





Whereas: 6,000 writs 
tried to placate 300 squatters in a 
Cadillac shop at Detroit and wrestled 
with sporadic sit-downers at near-by 
Flint. So many strikers besieged wel- 
fare offices that the Legislature consid- 
ered adding $1,000,000 to Michigan’s 
dole. 

Through all this, labor’s patient 
friend, Governor Murphy, had preferred 
conciliation to force—even at the cost 
of temporary anarchy. Last week he 
came out for law and order. But he 
still put peace first, law second. - 
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The Governor sent “or else” invita- 
tions to Walter P. Chrysler, chairman 
of the Chrysler Corporation, and to 
John L. Lewis, chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization. 
These two men could get together in 
the Governor’s office at Lansing and 
settle Detroit’s immediate strike prob- 
lem. Murphy took no pains to hide 
his alternative—martial law. 

Both Chrysler and Lewis accepted 
sourly. Lewis: “Your message sug- 
gests that I confer under duress.” 
Chrysler: “We will not enter into any 

trade to get the men out of the 
FE plants.” Then Lewis, secretly de- 
lighted, caught a train out of 
Washington and Chrysler hooked 
his special car to the Wolverine 
Flyer at New York. 

Lewis, changing trains at De- 
troit, stiff-armed an overpersist- 
ent photographer and acquired 
two deputy sheriffs as body- 
guards to prevent further annoy- 
ance. Though Sheriff Thomas C. 
Wilcox held an order to jail Lewis 
for defying a court mandate to 
empty Chrysler plants of strik- 
ers, Governor Murphy had prom- 
ised “no embarrassment.” So the 
helpless sheriff stacked 6,000 un- 
served court writs in his office— 
and did nothing about them. 


Truce: Labor and Property, 
both sporting powder-blue suits, 
met in Governor Murphy’s heav- 
ily guarded Capitol. “I want you 
to know each other,” grinned 
Murphy. “You're the toughest 
men I know.” 


“You’re a Clyde Beatty,” said 
B. E. Hutchinson, Chrysler vice 
president. Murphy glowed. 

Ten hours passed. Murphy and 
“od James F. Dewey, Federal labor 
conciliator, shuttled back and 
forth as other union agents and 
Chrysler officials conferred in 
lesser groups. Finally Murphy, sand- 
wiched by Chrysler and Lewis, called 
the press to his executive desk. 

“There seems to be no reason,” he 
said, “why the men now in the plants 
should not be withdrawn at once.” 
Lewis promised to remove the sit- 
downers; Chrysler agreed not to op- 
erate his plants or remove machinery. 
Both stood ready to discuss collective 
bargaining when the plants were 
cleared—not before. 

From Lansing to Detroit, State po- 





Walter P. Chrysler... 


lice blared down 90 miles of sleet-slick 
road, Martin and staff behind them in 
a chartered bus. All night, Martin and 
his chief organizer, Richard T. Frank- 
ensteen, argued with doubtful sit-down- 
ers. At the Dodge factory in Ham- 
tramck, 2,400 shouted “sold out” and 
protested for four hours. At the Ply- 
mouth shop, one man tried to hang 
himself. 

Next day Lewis, groggy from a sleep- 
less night and fretting to get back 
East to negotiate a new contract for 
his own United Mine Workers, dawdled 
away a morning. Then by phone he 
_ issued a curt order to Martin: “Get 
those men out quick!” 

They emerged. First came bearded 
Dodge squatters lugging blankets and 
gear; other plants followed suit. Bands 


John L. Lewis .. . 
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recovered his plants but not the right to use them 


played; the strikers, their families, and 
their sympathizers chanted “The Gang’s 
all Here.” 

In Lansing, refreshed by a night’s 
sleep, Chrysler talked business with the 
weary Lewis. After four days Murphy 
announced: “Not a great deal separates 
them.”’ 

Murphy acclaimed the peaceful solu- 
tion of a menace that Judge Campbell 
had called “revolution.” But the Gov- 
ernor had evaded the basic issue: 
whether sit-downers could continue to 
defy the court. 


Curss: To Senators and Representa- 
tives, Michigan’s troubles and the scores 
of sit-downs checkerboarding the coun- 
try looked like incipient revolution. 


Many Congressmen talked violently 


of suppressing violence; a few drafted 
remedial legislation. None of the mea- 
sures had much chance of passage; yet 
all were significant for another reason 
—they demonstrated that Congress was 
thinking about curbs upon organized 
labor. 

In the past, labor leaders have made 
a case for minimum restriction. The 
slow recognition of collective bargain- 
ing as an inherent right, and the courts’ 
general tendency to favor employers, 
all forced labor to wage an uphill bat- 
tle. But the C.I.O.’s recent triumphs 
in steel and automobiles, and John L. 
Lewis’ rise to national power, have 
fostered the public impression that the 
underdog may soon need a leash. 

Labor’s captains reply that less than 
5,000,000 of the country’s 28,000,000 
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in a blizzard did what a judge couldn’t do in a court 
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eligible workers belong:to. unions; that 
neither steel, automobiles; nor =many 
another major industry has surrendered 
completely. -The fact remained last 
week. that. plans to halter labor re- 
ceived consideration in Washington. 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers, suggested a Federal statute em- 
powering the President to investigate 
and mediate disputes affecting inter- 
state commerce. During an inquiry, and 
for 30 days after the President’s in- 
vestigators reported, labor could not 
strike and employers could not lock out 
their workers. 

“This is not a startlingly new pro- 
posal,” said N.A.M.A.’s lawyer-chair- 


man, Colby M. Chester. “It follows the * 


principle established in the Railway 
Labor Act to prevent interruption of 
rail commerce.” 

Since its passage in 1926, that act 
has forestalled any major railway 
strike. Its basic provisions: compulsory 
recognition of employ unions, voluntary 
mediation and arbitration by an impar- 
tial board, and prohibition of strikes 
or lockouts within 60 days after a dis- 
pute reaches the mediation board. 


Most labor leaders instinctively sus- 
pect anything originating with the 
N.A.M.A. As a matter of general prin- 
ciple, they oppose any threat to their 
chief weapon—the strike. By the same 
token, they resist all suggestions that 
Federal or State law compel arbitra- 
tion of industrial disputes. 

American industrialists who want to 
impose such restrictions often turn to 
the British Trade Disputes Act as an 
example of what government may do 
to squelch labor troubles. National re- 
sentment against England’s general 
strike of 1926 induced Parliament to 
forbid all. such strikes, “sympathy 
strikes” called by workers in one in- 
dustry to help those in another, and 
walkouts intended primarily to coerce 
the government rather than to better 
working conditions. In practice, the act 
has discouraged widespread walkouts, 
but British workers still strike at will 
against individual employers. 


MENACE: American sit-downers’ live- 
ly expression of their will aroused Rep- 
resentative Martin Dies of Texas last 
week. 

“To remain discreetly silent in the 
presence of this menace or to condone 
by inaction this lawlessness is to con- 
vict one’s self of cowardice,” he told the 
House. 


Usually a staunch administration 
Democrat, he had dared to say“openly 
what most of his colleagues grumbled 
in private: why didn’t Mr. Roosevelt 
speak up against the sit-down? 

After fifteen days of loafing and 
bathing at Warm Springs, Ga., Mr. 
Roosevelt returned .to Washington— 
and to Congressional leaders expecting 
him to support their strictures against 
the sit-down. 


They thought he had promised. to 


talk it over; they soon learned differ- 
ently. 


_ “I am in a position to say,” Speaker 
-ankhead announced after a White 
House conference, “that neither direct- 
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ly nor indirectly has the President indi- 
cated to me that he desired to discuss 
the sit-down strike.” 

STEEL: Last month John L. Lewis 
hailed as his most significant triump. 
the partial recognition granted his 
union by the United States Steel Corp. 
Then he sent Philip Murray, leader of 
his Steel Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee, to demand sole bargaining rights 
from the five big independents—Beth- 
lehem, Jones & Laughlin, Republic, 
National, and Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube. 

Last week Bethlehem defeated Lewis 
in their first tilt. While pickets jeered 
at the gates of Bethlehem’s Lebanon, 
Pa., plant, 2,000 men marched back to 
end three weeks of union strike and 
company lockout. Three days after 
Bethlehem announced that 96 per cent 
of some 60,000 workers in 23 plants 
favored a company union, C.I.O. had 
called off its Lebanon strike without 
gains in hours, wages, or bargaining. 
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and New York salesgirls won higher wages and shorter hours 
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COURT: Justices Reverse Themselves on Wages; 
Three More Witnesses Voice Objections to ‘Packing’ 


“New facts become blurred through 
old glasses fitted, as it were, for the 
needs of another generation; older men, 
assuming the scene is the same as it 
was in the past, cease to explore or in- 
quire into the present or the future” 
—Franklin D. Roosevelt, in his message 
advocating six additional Supreme 
Court judges. 

This week the Supreme Court of the 
United States looked upon the present 
—and upon Mrs. Elsie Parrish, a 
chambermaid of Wenatchee, Wash. 
Her needs and her changing world in- 
duced five of the Justices—including 
the youngest and the oldest—tto reverse 
four previous decisions and to uphold 
Washington State’s Minimum Wage 
Act. 

Fourteen years ago, the court out- 
lawed the District of Columbia’s at- 
tempt to establish minimum wages for 
women—and set a precedent for in- 
validation of similar Arkansas, Ari- 
zona, and New York state acts. This 
week Chief Justice Hughes explained 
the reversal: “Economic conditions 
have supervened ...” 

Justice George Sutherland rendered 
the majority opinion in 1923. Monday 
he dissented: “The question of the Con- 
stitution does not change with the ebb 
and flow of economic events.” 

Three other consistent conservatives 
—Justices McReynolds, Van Devanter, 
and Butler—sided with Sutherland. 
But they concurred with the ruling five 
- to uphold the revised Frazier-Lemke 
Farm Mortgage Act and the Railway 
Labor Act of 1934. 

The railway decision affirmed the 
right of interstate railroad employes 
to bargain with their employers—the 
basic provision of the Nationa! Labor 
Relations Act, still pending before the 
court. 

Administration attorneys hopefully 
noted one paragraph of Justice Harlan 
Stone’s opinion; it might have been 
paraphrased from the NLRA’§ declara- 
tion of policy: “The peaceable settle- 


ment of labor controversies ... is a 
matter of public concern.” 
OpyecTions: Senator Burton K. 


Wheeler of Montana led the big push 
against the President’s plan to enlarge 
the Supreme Court. In the second 
week of hearings upon the proposal, 
Wheeler said that if he wanted to de- 
stroy the President he could think of no 
better way than to pass this bill. Even 
more impressive objection to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s plan came from the Chief Jus- 
tice himself. In a letter which Wheel- 


er read to the committee, Hughes, with 
Justices Brandeis and Van Devanter 
approving, denied the President’s con- 
tention that additional Justices would 
promote Supreme Court efficiency. 
Three students of public policy fol- 
lowed: 


Raymond Moley, editor of 





NEWS-WEEK, professor of public law at 
Columbia University, and formerly As- 
sistant Secretary of State; Harold W. 
Dodds, president of Princeton Univer- 
sity; and Young Berryman Smith, 
dean of the law faculty at Columbia. 
They agreed that the President’s ob- 
jectives were essential to save democ- 
racy, but insisted that his methods 
would wreck it. 


PrepiLections: After breakfast at 
the Willard Hotel with Willard M. Kip- 
linger, Washington commentator, Mo- 
ley went directly to the Senate Caucus 
Room. 

Early in his statement he reaffirmed 
his faith in the New Deal’s objectives: 
“I believe that curative measures have 





INTERNATIONAL. 
Senator Wheeler: he knew a way 


flowed in abundance from Mr. Roose- 
velt’s leadership; that more national 
laws are needed to supplement them; 
that three successive elections have 
shown that Americans believe in .the 
soundness of his objectives; . . . that 
the present court as a whole has held 
too narrow a view of Congressional 
power; that its interpretation of the 
Constitution has often been determined 
by its own economic predilections; and 
that ‘we must find a way to take an 
appeal from the Supreme Court to 
the Constitution itself’ . . [No one 
has] protested publicly with more force 
and regularity than I have against the 
abuse and misuse of judicial power by 
some members of the court... 

“The proposal which you are now 
considering . . . seizes the great en- 
thusiasm of a popular mandate, and 
squanders it for the mirage of a so- 
lution, not a solution.” 


He stated four specific objections: 
(1) its emergency psychology would 
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substitute a makeshift panacea for 
reasoned planning; (2) it would not 
prevent recurrence of the evil it was 
designed to remedy; (3) it would leave 
Congress without the specific powers 
needed to regulate industry and agri- 
culture in the public interest; (4) in 
the matter of haste, the President’s 
proposal would offer no advantage over 
amendment. 

Reminding the committee that the 
President had laid his difficulties not 
to the court as an institution but to 
the human beings within it, Moley 
asked: “How would the President 
remedy the defect?” 

Moley’s answer: “By the selection of 
other human beings to sit on the court, 
reading their personal economic pre- 
dilections into the law. 

“And presumably when their predi- 
lections become ‘outmoded,’ newer men 
will be found to read new definitions of 
liberty into the law—certainly a 
strange way to achieve ‘a government 
of law, not men’... 

“The institutions of democracy grow 
and strengthen only through their use,” 
his prepared statement concluded. 
“When they are neglected in the inter- 
est of quick and easy material gains, 
atrophy sets in and death ultimately 
results. Let us make democracy work 
by working through the instruments of 
democracy.” 

During cross-examination two ad- 
ministration Senators, Matthew M. 
Neely of West Virginia and William H. 
Dieterich of Illinois, sparred with the 
witness. Senator William E. Borah of 
Idaho insisted on Queensberry rules. 

Neely asked whether Moley thought 
the framers of the Constitution intended 
the court as a legislative body to make 
laws. Moley answered that he thought 
it should have authority to pass on the 
constitutionality of Congressional acts. 

Neely: That is not my question, and 
you... certainly know that. 

Borah: I insist that the witness be 
permitted to answer the question. 

Neely: I am very much obliged to 
the Senator from Idaho. 

Borah: You do not need to be obliged 
to me. 

At one point in the questioning, Neely 
referred to Moley’s statement: “The 
time has come for the best of remedies 
and not the second-best.” Moley ex- 
plained that “best” and “second-best” 
had crept in through the rhetoric of 
oratory. 

“You did not mean what you stated 
this morning?” Neely asked. 

“I think it is about the nineteenth 
best method,” Moley replied. 


“What would you say is the first? 
I will not ask you to rehearse the other 
eighteen, but will you tell us the first 
three better methods...” 

“As the first, I would say to amend 
the Constitution,” Moley said. ‘And the 
second would be to amend the Consti- 
tution.. The third method would be to 
amend the Constitution.” 

Moley had referred to Neely’s “Pick- 
wickian” usage; now Neely countered: 
“You say there are eighteen better 
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Justices Van Devanter, Hughes, and Brandeis: no help 


methods, and now you have only been 
able to tell us of one. In order that this 
committee will know whether you are 
speaking in the Pickwickian sense or 
whether you are speaking absolute 
English as it is written and generally 
interpreted, what are some of these 
other eighteen better methods of re- 
forming the Supreme Court?” 

“T will answer it in general terms,” 
Moley said. 

Then he outlined a fourfold plan: 
(1) free the States from the danger of 
having their legislation invalidated un- 
der the Federal Constitution’s due proc- 
ess clause; (2) extend the interstate 
commerce power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; (3) fix the court majority 
necessary to declare a law unconstitu- 
tional, perhaps seven to two; (4) retire 
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Justices at some fixed age, to permit 
more frequent changes in the court. 

“T have not stated four amendments,” 
Moley said. “I have stated four prin- 
ciples.” 


“Your. Position would be that we 
would amend and amend and amend,” 
said Senator M. M. Logan: “That in- 
stead of adding new judges every time, 
we would amend the Constitution ?”’ 

“Well, we have amended and amended 
and amended,” Moley answered. “I 
would rather amend and amend and 
amend than pack and pack and pack.” 


SCHEME: In 1919 Harold W. Dodds 
followed Moley as assistant professor 
of political science at Western Reserve 
University. The day after Moley’s testi- 
mony last week, the tanned and tweedy 
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Dodds followed him to the stand. 

“The President ... has invented a 
scheme by which he hopes to control 
the opinions of the court,” Dodds said. 
“. . . The most serious element in the 
present proposal [is] the dangerous 
emergency psychology which is being 
engendered ... 

“I do not mean to charge that the 
conscious purpose of the present pub- 
lic policy is to establish authoritarian 
government without popular or judicial 
restraint. But the consequence of the 
President’s proposal, if adopted, will 
be a first step, and a long step, to- 
ward this result in its effect on the 
public mind. When German democracy 
began issuing emergency decrees, it 
was not seeking to destroy itself and 
yet that was the result.” 
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Dodds’ choice of words angered 


y hogan. 

* “What do you mean by referring to 
President Roosevelt’s proposal as a 
scheme?” the Senator asked. “How 
can it be a scheme when it is within 
the Constitution ?” 

“I think the proposal is not within 
the spirit of the Constitution,’’ Dodds 
retorted. “We have for 150 years had 
the greatest respect for the Supreme 
Court. I think, in view of the drift 
toward fascism all over the world, any 
attempt to destroy that respect is a 
most vital issue...” 


GirT: Mar. 25, Justice George Sutb- 
erland became 75 years old—and Dean 
Smith offered an amendment to retire 
Justices at that age. 

Smith’s soft Georgian drawl soothed 
the jittery committee, and his proposal 
pleased some of its members, notably 
two administration Senators, Logan and 
Carl A. Hatch of New Mexico. Logan 
called it “a pretty fair compromise.” 
Hatch offered unequivocal support. 
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Dr. Dodds feared fascism 


“I voted for President Roosevelt as 
Governor of New York; I voted for 
him as President in 1932,” Smith said, 
“and I voted for him again in 1936... 
I am in favor of making such changes 
in the Constitution as are necessary to 
enable both the State and the Federal 
Governments to function effectively ... 

“[But] the pending proposal should 
not be adopted for the following rea- 
sons: (1) there is no certainty what 
will be the result if the proposal is 
adopted; (2) even if the adoption of 
the proposal corrected the present situ- 
ation, it would establish no definite 
policy regarding the retirement of Jus- 
tices in the future; (3) the adoption of 
the proposal, in the present circum- 
stances, would threaten the independ- 
ence of the Supreme Court and might 
permanently impair the confidence of 
the people in the court; (4) the pro- 
posal is designed to bring about funda- 
mental changes in the Federal system 
without submitting the question to the 
people . .. Nothing short of a consti- 
tutional amendment will avoid the four 
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objections to the present proposal...” 


MEDLEY: During the week all sorts 
of opinions sprang from all sorts of 
sources. 

Louis J. Taber, National Grange 
Master, called the Roosevelt plan a 
threat to religious liberties; ‘““Confound 
it—” he shouted at one point, and then 
asked the stenographer to expunge the 
outburst. “I’m a Quaker... Some of 
my ancestors had holes burned in their 
tongues.” 

John Collier, Commissioner of Indian 
affairs, rallied Cherokees, Klamaths, 
Navajos, Apaches, Pueblos, and Meno- 
minees to the President. 

The week’s most authoritative, al- 
though qualified, support of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s proposal came when John Hessin 
Clarke, the only living ex-Justice of 
the Supreme Court, broke a _ seven 
years’ silence on public affairs. In re- 
tirement at San Diego, Calif., since 
1922, he confined himself to the 
“naked legal question.” 

Clarke broadcast over a nationwide 
network: “Few, if any, other important 
powers of Congress have been so early 
and so often exercised with the entire 
approval of our country, our Presi- 
dents, and our courts, as this of deter- 
mining the number of judges of the 
Supreme Court.” 

* 


NEW YORK: Young Men Wreck 
One of Old Overlord’s Rackets 


In 1933 a thin-lipped, big-eared gang- 
ster named Arthur (Dutch Schultz) 
Flegenheimer introduced himself to 
New York restaurant owners. Backed 
by a strong-arm mob and aided by 
ruthless lieutenants, he extracted ap- 
proximately $2,000,000 a year from 
Broadway night spots, prosperous 
cafeteria chains, and obscure taverns. 

Restaurants formed only one pro- 
vince in Dutch’s realm. In the midst 
of Manhattan’s business world, he built 
a gun-law world of his own. Electrical 
contractors, bakers, furriers, brothel 
keepers, and “policy” gamblers also 
paid tribute to him. 

The restaurant paying list included 
such rendezvous as the Hollywood Res- 
taurant, French Casino, Jack Demp- 
sey’s, Lindys Restaurant, the Brass 
Rail, Steuben Taverns; and the Stew- 
arts, Wil-Low, and Foltis-Fischer cafe- 
teria chains. 

In the back room of a Newark 
(N.J.) tavern, on the night of Oct. 23, 
1935, two gunmen killed him and four 
of his henchmen. In New York last 
week, a Supreme Court jury completed 
the wreck of his empire. 


Metnop: Four months before Dutch 
Schultz accepted the Catholic faith, 
turned his face to a wall in Newark 
City Hospital, and quietly died, Gov. 
Herbert H. Lehman determined to 
smash New York’s rackets. For the 
purpose, he appointed Thomas Edmund 
Dewey as special prosecutor. 

A second cousin of the Spanish War 
Admiral, Dewey set up soundproof 


offices in the Woolworth Building and 
went to work. Only 34 himself (35 last 
week), he chose four assistants, none 
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over 38. He employed a staff of ten 
accountants to sift racket records. 
Sometimes he induced witnesses to 
testify by offering free hotel accom- 
modations and ocean voyages. In the 
course of time he collected all the evi- 
dence available and then went to court 
—to attack the city’s rackets one by 
one. 

Last year Dewey broke up a huge 
vice ring and sent its master, Charles 
(Lucky) Luciano, to Dannemora pris- 
on. Next he turned to prosecution of 
the restaurant extortionists, still active 
under Schultz’ successors. 


Last January, he brought seven men 
to trial before Supreme Court Justice 
Philip James McCook and a specially 
impaneled jury. One witness after an- 
other told how Schultz, and later his 
henchmen, “organized” the restaurants. 

Their method was elemental. “Asked” 
to join the Metropolitan Restaurant & 
Cafeteria Association, victims paid a 
$250 initiation fee and nominal dues of 
$5 per month. Afterward, the estab- 





ACME 
Thomas Dewey: ‘Rackets can be crushed 


lishments were shaken down for what- 
ever they could stand. One chain gave 
up $17,000; Jack Dempsey’s paid only 
$285—the fighter’s prestige alone was 
worth much more to the association. 

If proprietors refused to join, stench 
bombs exploded and “labor troubles” 
began. The racketeers used waiters, 
waitresses, cafeteria workers unions to 
engineer strikes. Some of the union 
officers, racketeers themselves by com- 
pulsion or preference, often called 
strikes solely to facilitate shakedowns. 
When restaurant owners “settled,” the 
strikers went back to work with empty 
pockets, victimized with their employ- 
ers. 

Three of Dewey’s defendants were 
association officers; four were union 
officials. All protested that they were 
innocent victims of Schultz. But the 
evidence overwhelmed them. 

Last week, the jurors retired, de- 
liberated three and a half hours, and 
ate for two hours. - When they came 
back, Foreman John M. Heaton pro- 
nounced the word “guilty” 182 times, 
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THE REPRESENTATIVES RELAX 


HARRIS & EWING 


Hamilton Fish of New York 


Lest folks back home conclude 
that Congressmen spend work- 
ing hours at play; New. York’s 
James M. Mead, of the House 
Gymnasium Committee, _ used 
his telegraph frank last week: 
‘Emphasize members attend 
gym after adjournment and 
pay for its equipment. Wres- 
tling, boxing, and _ similar 
games are banned.’ 


Mathew J. Merritt of New York 
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Asleep in the deep: Hampton P. Fulmer of South Carolina 
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linked it to Lake Okeechobee’s 730 square miles and the St. Lucie River. 
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A Federal grant of $18,000,000 straightened the Caloosahatchee River and 


Last week Florida 


opened the waterway and provided playboy yachtsmen with a safe, picturesque passage 


through the Everglades from Stuart to Fort Myers. 


Sun seekers will use new-made islands 


for tropical estates; planters will freight sugar, fruit, and vegetables through the canal. 





once for each count (sentences will be 
passed Apr. 7). 

Two of the defendants screamed; 
another sobbed. Dewey rejoiced: “For 
the first time, a complete industrial 
racket has been presented to a jury, 
‘and the verdict established that racket- 
eering can be crushed!” 

This week Dewey reached out for 
Alexander Pompez, a quadroon known 
as El Cubano for his Cuban birth and 
accent. Police jailed the elegant fugi- 
tive in Mexico on Dewey’s vow to make 
him Exhibit A in a Dewey crusade on 
Harlem policy rackets. Dewey de- 
clared Pompez once ran a $5,000,000 
numbers game. 


DENVER: State Relocks 
After Private Words are Stolen 


Doors 


Except in the movies, few reporters 
eavesdrop. Yet last week the blushing 
Denver Post splashed black type on 
pink paper to recount how its ace re- 
porter, Walden E. Sweet, had leased a 
private telephone wire and hooked it 
to microphones secreted in cold-air reg- 
isters of Gov. Teller Ammons’ State 
House offices. 


The Post had no alternative. State 
officials had traced the intricate wiring 
from Governor Ammons’ office through 
musty subbasement vaults and attic 
closets to Sweet’s desk in the Capitol’s 
pressroom. From there wires carried 
the Governor’s private conversations 
to an electric recording device in the 





home of Jack Gilmore, a special inves- 
tigator. 

Keeping its reporter far in the back- 
ground, The Post let Gilmore, a former 
bellhop, tell 317,000 Sunday customers 
how he had been hired last December 
by square-jawed Erl H. Ellis, a corpora- 
tion lawyer, to safeguard ‘exact honesty 
in government.” 


“... The Governor’s office was a pub- 
lic office and what happened there was 
a perfectly proper matter of public 
knowledge,” Gilmore’s story explained. 
“There was an agreement... that none 
of the information gathered would be 
used until a sufficient amount... would 
prove either political skulduggery or 
outright law violation. 


“T could turn on the radio amplifier in . 


my apartment and hear the grandfa- 
ther’s clock in the Governor’s office 
ticking like a sledge hammer. I got a 
sound-recording device. I have about 
40 records now.” 


Governor Ammons, trying to prod a 
fumbling Legislature into finding cash 
to pay old-age pensioners $45 a month, 
said minor politicians had tried to trick 
him into compromising statements. Ru- 
mors raced about the Capitol that a big 
crop of risque stories lay embedded in 
the records. 

The Post didn’t know—or wouldn’t 
print—the whole tale. Denver dwellers, 
accustomed to Post scareheads and 
scandal, learned only that Ellis acted 
“in behalf of a group of people.” 

Ellis refused Governor Ammons a 
premiere rendition of his sound effects, 
offered them to the grand jury, and 
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promised to let legislative investigators 
listen in. But the lawyer-Governor 
wanted no public hearings until he had 
sampled the records; he started an in- 
vestigation of his own. 

Last week end the episode had one 
definite result: at a cost of $400, every 
State House office acquired a new lock. 


LOUISIANA: Shatters 
Keystone of Kingfish Temple 


Court 


Since an assassin shot Senator Huey 
Long a year and a half ago, Louisiana 
has slowly freed itself from the laws he 
rammed through his servile Legisla- 
ture: New Orleans recovered its right 
to hire firemen and policemen; the par- 
ishes regained control of their schools. 


But the Long machine kept a tight 
grip on the State’s ballot boxes. Under 
one of the Kingfish’s laws, the Gover- 
nor’s henchmen appointed the ballot 
counters in every Louisiana election 
booth. Some of Huey’s foes could get 
no votes at all—not even the ones they 
had cast for themselves. 


Last week the State Supreme Court 
demolished that law—the keystone of 
the Kingfish’s dictatorship. John M. 
Ward, candidate for Mayor of Alexan- 
dria and no friend of the machine, con- 
vinced the court that Gubernatorial 
domination opened the door “for the 
practice of the grossest kind of dis- 
crimination and unfairness.” 





THE FEDERAL WEEK* 





THE PRESIDENT 

Signed amendment to the Copeland Safet 
at Sea Act, allowing seamen the choice ot 
carrying “continuous-discharge books” 
complete service records—or certificat: 
recording only photographs, signatures 
fingerprints, and the like. Seamen ha 
complained discharge books would en- 
courage employer blacklists. 

SENATE: 

Completed Congressional action on $512,847, 
808 Naval Appropriations Bill providing 
construction of 93 ships of all types dur 
ing the next fiscal year. 

Ratified American-Canadian fisheries con 
vention, 

Sent to House a bill allocating not more than 
$4,000,000 for “the extension and col 
pletion of the United States Capitol.” 

HOUSE: 

Sent to Senate a $123,099,000 annual suppl; 
bill for the State, Justice, Commerce, and 
Labor departments. 

Sent to Senate bill restoring pensions 
2,000 World War Veterans suffering fror 
“ailments resulting from willful miscon- 
duct”’ (venereal disease contracted during 
wartimes). 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Secretary of Labor Perkins reported Febru 
ary factory employment highest since De 
cember, 1929, and pay rolls equal to thos¢ 
of April, 1930; from Jan. 15 to Feb. 15 in 
dustrial employment rose 215,000, whil: 
wages increased by $12,500,000. 

Treasury announced plan to construct silve 
depository at West Point, N.Y., similar to 
gold depository recently completed at Fort 
Knox, Ky. 

AGENCIES: 

Bureau of Internal Revenue announced in- 
come-tax collections as of Mar. 24 totaled 
$671,699,920, an increase of $271,261,589 
over the corresponding period last year. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Mar. 25) 


+ 


Pe | 6 n t0 00008 h404 06406058 $260,305,731.66 
MEUM. ok. cbc cd vsnncn coda $135,154,247.14 
OD Wivnneaes secs <ecdeed $1,783.867,809.29 
Deficit, fiscal year.......c.c0. $1,766,209, 276.46 
4 ee a Oe OEE ETE $34,606, 600,705.65 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in the magazine. 
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“ r A IN: Easter Brings Victories, Resurrection 
Of Hope to Madrid, World War Memories to Italians 


October, 1917. The Allies are worn 
out. Russia has collapsed. The Ameri- 
cans haven’t started arriving. Pre- 
cariously perched on Austrian moun- 
tains, the Italians pray for the snow 
that will paralyze maneuvers. Officers 
worry: Socialist propaganda has under- 
mined the ranks’ morale. 

Night of the 23rd. In the high val- 
leys sleet pelts the Italian front’s weak 
left flank. At 2 A.M. something else 
happens. Near Tolmino, most difficult 
terrain of the whole line, the Austrians 
open up with all their batteries. Ab- 
surd idea, scoff the Italians: they don’t 
even bother replying. 

At 7:30 A.M. comes the big surprise. 
Through the gorge, infantry advances; 
not Austrians—but Germans; not hun- 
dreds—thousands. Stupefied, the Ital- 
ians start to run. By evening the 
Germans see the lights of a place called, 
worse luck, Caporetto (capo, head; 
retto, upright). 

So began the World War’s most com- 
plete rout. For two weeks the dazed, 
outflanked armies of Gen. Luigi Cador- 
na retreated across the Venetian plains. 
They lost 320,000 in dead, wounded, and 
prisoners; 1,700 trench mortars; 3,000 
cannon. Most humiliating, they saw 
French and British soldiers on their 
soil—coming on the run to buoy them 
up along the River Piave. 

Last week Ernest Hemingway, who 
told of Caporetto in “A Farewell to 
Arms,” walked along a road in sight 
of the “Hills Like White Elephants” 
that he described in his favorite short 
story, in the country about which he 
wrote “Death in the Afternoon.” 

Observing death-haunted Spain for 
the North American Newspaper Alli- 
ance at the rate of $300 an article, 
Hemingway went to the scene of a 
battle which triumphant anti-Fascists 
called the Little Caporetto. With 
Madrid soldiers, he tramped through 
sticky red mud, over which some 15,000 
Italians had optimistically advanced on 
Guadalajara. 

He saw “along the tree-lined roads 
... piles of abandoned machine guns, 
anti-aircraft guns, light mortars, shells 
- . . boxes of ammunition . . . trucks, 
light tanks, and tractors .. . scattered 
letters, papers, haversacks ... and 
everywhere the dead. 

“They did not look like men... 
Where a bursting shell had caught 
three of them, the remains took on the 
Shape of curiously broken toys. One 
doll had lost its feet and lay with no 
expression on its waxy, stubbled face 


He found Madrid impregnable to di- 
rect attack. The more so since “Franco 
- Cannot depend on the Italians, not 
because the Italians are cowardly, but 
because Italians defending the line of the 
Piave and Mount Grappa .. . are one 


thing and Italians sent to fight in 
Spain when they expected to go on 
garrison duty in Ethiopia are another.” 

The duped Fascists had expected no 
serious resistance. A Madrid officer 
said they “advanced in columns toward 
our defenses ... When we opened fire 
they appeared to be completely con- 
fused ... Once their surprise was over, 
they fought well during the first two 
days.” But their morale broke under 
“plenty of ground strafing and bomb- 
ing by government planes.” 

Hemingway saw a sight sharply re- 
miniscent of “A Farewell to Arms”: 
soldiers shot down by their own offi- 
cers—the last desperate measure to 
stem a stampede. 


The Fascists had expected to encircle 
Madrid in four days.. A force scheduled 
to meet them from the Jarama sector, 
south of the capital, failed to break 
through. Here, too, Italians fought. A 
letter received in New York last week 
from the Irish Volunteers’ leader at 
Madrid revealed this. 


Capt. Frank Ryan—veteran Sinn 
Fein fighter and an ardent Catholic 
whose two sisters are nuns—described 
the Jarama machine-gun fire as “more 
intensive” than the World War’s. “We 
were fighting German and Italian regu- 
lars, dressed in corduroy uniforms. 
They made many mistakes, particular- 
ly by attacking in mass formation. . 
I must admit these Fascists were good 
fighters and well officered . . . obvious- 
ly picked troops, for the section is the 
key to Madrid.” 


Ryan considered Gen. Owen O’Duf- 
fy’s 1,400 Fascists as mostly ‘fools, 
who think they are fighting for the 
faith . . . Some one started a report 
that [they] were opposite us. You 
should have seen our lads charze, 
shouting . .. ‘Up the Republic!’ We 





found out later that O’Duffy’s men 
were ... doing police duty back in 
Salamanca [Franco’s headquarters].” 


MeRcuRY: Madrid’s war-hardened 
populace still hungered and shivered— 
but its supply of hope increased daily. 
Hard after the Guadalajara smash, a 
flying column of 80 tanks drove Moors 
and Fascists out of Pozoblanco (White 
Well) in the Southwest. Thus the Reds 
gained control of a Cordoba Province 
section rich in mercury, which goes in- 
to the manufacture of T.N.T. 

For Easter, Generalissimo Jose Mia- 
ja gave his long-suffering followers a 
present more precious than eggs. He 
announced: “Madrid is safe on all 
fronts.” 
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Barcelona: ‘Hero of Catalonia’ symbolizes recent Red victories 
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BRITAIN: Holiday Good Will 
Muffles the Tumult Over Spain 


Two months in the West Indies did 
several things for David Lloyd George: 
tinted his face a violent pink; gave him 
an intimate knowledge of humming- 
birds (he took movies of two which 
nested in the chandelier of his bedroom 
at Jamaica); and increased, rather 
than lessened, his well-known political 
spleen. 

Since his return to London in Feb- 
ruary, the revitalized Welshman has 
been darting in the face of Parliamen- 
tary antagonists with veritable hum- 
mingbird zest. Three weeks ago he 
goaded Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Neville Chamberlain into one of his 
inimitable sneers: “There is no short 
cut ...to economic problems. If there 
is anything I detest in politics-it is 
humbug.” Last week Lloyd George 
picked on Anthony Eden. 

The Foreign Secretary wasn’t in the 
House of Commons. With other top 
members, he had left for Easter. The 
relatively few M.P.’s meeting in a last 
pre-holiday session had expected to 
slumber. But the little man with hair 
like angry spray fooled them. 

Lloyd George roused the House with 
a frenzied arraignment of Eden’s ‘mind 
our own business” policy on Spain. It 
was this attitude, he said, that en- 
couraged Benito Mussolini in his re- 
newed, humiliating defiance of Britain. 
He called on Eden to “talk back’’ to 
the Duce. 

“Mussolini has never concealed .. . 
his ambition: he wants to dominate 
the Mediterranean . .. One mistake we 
make is to assume that ... he is 
bragging. He has never talked without 
acting on it!” 

The war Premier’s enthusiasm pro- 
voked ringing cheers but, as usual, no 
action. His explosion merely climaxed 
a week of official good will and off-the- 
record bitterness between London and 
Rome. Churchmen started the bad 
blood flowing. First the Archbishop 
of Canterbury deplored Italy’s “butch- 
ery and massacres” at Addis Ababa 
following the Ethiopian attempt against 
Viceroy Rodolfo Graziani. Then, the 
Dean of Winchester called Mussolini a 
“madman.” Finally, the press chimed 
in by branding the Italian defeat in 
Spain a Little Caporetto. 

Fascist editors promptly looked up 
their last year’s files and resurrected 
the stock tirades against ‘Perfidious 
Albion” and “The Sanctionist Hypo- 
crites.” The Duce himself hurried back 
from Libya and called 10,000 obedient 
dagger men before his Roman palace. 
That he lost his temper, even his ad- 
mirers admitted. 


Mussolini repeated his Tripoli threat 
that “sanctions won’t be forgotten” 
and mystified his audience with the 
climax: “Black Shirts! We waited 40 
years to avenge Adowa! Remember 
and prepare! This is a warning!” 

Next day in London, Italian Am- 
bassador Dino Grandi offered to punch 
Ivan Maisky in the nose. The light- 
veight Soviet envoy had just com- 
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plained to the Nonintervention Com- 
mittee: “We are witnessing a military 
[Italian] invasion of a foreign country 
[Spain].”” Grandi swore Rome’s “vol- 
unteers” would stick until, Franco won, 
shook his fist, and shouted: “I’ll give 
the Communist Ambassador the answer 
he deserves!” After that, everybody 
adjourned for Easter. 


In Paris, British Ambassador Sir 
George Clerk heard that 2,000 more 
Italians had landed in Spain Mar. 6, 
violating the Feb. 20 international 
agreement banning further ‘“volun- 
teers.” The French Foreign Minister, 
who had received this information from 
his consul at Gibraltar, pleaded with 





WiDe WORLD 
Lloyd George: bird expert 


Clerk for an Anglo-French naval 
blockade of Spain. When Clerk passed 
the suggestion on to London, the British 
Government tabled it as ‘too rash.” 

No more evidence was needed to 
prove that Britain still secretly roots 
for Franco. The New York Times cor- 
respondent aptly communiqued: ‘The 
excitement that seemed to threaten 
the disruption of Easter peacefulness 
exists only in Paris and Rome. There 
is none here.” 


Hoty Week: George VI’s Eastertide 
proved as untroubled as that of his 
subjects. He made the kind of unob- 
trusive news Britons expect of their 
monarch by remaining quietly in the 
Royal Lodge at Windsor Great Park. 
Other doings of the week: 
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© The King chiefly aims to emulate 
George the Good. Yet he inexplicably 
failed to carry out a ceremony initiated 
by his father. Maundy Thursday, he 
did not hand a specially minted penny 
and $25 to 41 old men and 41 old wom- 
en. The Archbishop of Canterbury diq 
it instead. 


® George V’s cook, Henri Poupart, lost 
his job last September, when Edward 
VIII installed Rene Legros—recom- 
mended by Mrs. Wallis Simpson for his 
way with Boston baked beans. Last 
week George VI ousted Mrs. Simpson’s 
spike-mustached favorite and _ reip- 
stated M. Poupart, who has a way 
with oatmeal. 


® In the French castle of Charles Rf. 
Bedaux—New Yorker who formerly 
employed Chef Legros—Mrs. Simpson 
received an Easter gift from the Duke 
of Windsor. A wire-haired fox terrier 
joined her greyhound, Scotch terrier, 
and setter. 


® At Baron Eugene de Rothschild’s 
gloomy Enzesfeld schloss, Edward re- 
duced his staff from sixteen to six, 
packed his favorite mattress, and pre- 
pared to move. He will occupy Haus 
Appesbach, a 25-room hotel on Lake 
Wolfgang, in the fabulously picturesque 
Salzkammergut region east of Salz- 
burg, where Kaiser Franz Josef retired 
in Summer. 


® A Londoner strolled up Cumberland 
Terrace. At No. 16 he stopped. After 
a quizzical look at the Ionic colonnade 
that “Queen Wallis” had chosen for a 
front, he hung up a sign: “To Let.” 


GERMANY: New Under-Secretary 
Receives Heritage of Trouble 


One gusty day in 1917, double police 
lines on the New York water front pro- 
tected Berlin’s Ambassador as he 
boarded a Hamburg-bound steamer. 
For bungling, which revealed a German 
plot against the United States, Count 
von Bernstorff had been expelled by 
Washington. 

Last week another German envoy 
prepared to pack, this time at his own 
country’s request. Dr. Hans Luther, 
non-Nazi ex-President of the Reichs- 
bank and widely respected for his tact, 
had gotten in wrong with the boss; he 
had bluntly informed Adolf Hitler that 
the recent Nazi philippics against Jewry 
and American womanhood had soured 
German-American relations more than 
at any time since the war. 

In Luther’s place Washington next 
month will greet the amiable, roundish 
face of Dr. Hans Dieckhoff, 52, former 
counselor at the German Embassy 
(1922-1927). 

As Under-Secretary, Foreign Minis- 
ter Constantin von Neurath last week 
chose a bristling, rabid Nazi, Hans- 
Georg von Mackensen, ex-Ambassador 
to Hungary. He is 54; son of Field 
Marshal August von Mackensen, 87- 
year-old World War conqueror of Ru- 
mania; and son-in-law of von Neurath. 


The Foreign Minister may have fur- 
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at N ‘MOTHER AND CHILD” 
Acim Mutter uno Kind 


“We must grant the unmarried moth- 
er the same respect as the married 
woman, Labor Front Leader Robert 
Ley told the German Many-Children 
League a month ago. By last week 
Nazi Authorities had launched a pro- 
gram to carry out the precept. At 
Fuerstenberg-Mecklenburg they opened 
the first of a chain of homes for un- 
wed mothers, where the inmates un- 
dergo morale-building exercise and 
learn trades. The women may enter 
the home before giving birth and re- 
main until they are able to obtain 
work outside. 


GLOBE PHOTOS 
and future soldiers back on sun yorches 
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ther occasion to exercise his restraining 
prerogatives: bungling, which betrayed 
‘plans for a Nazi putsch, cost von Mack- 
ensen junior his Budapest job three 
weeks ago. 


GnurcH: As occupant of the key 
desk in the Wilhelmstrasse, von Mack- 
ensen will need all the tact he can mus- 
ter. Last week American liberals still 
cried out against the Nazi outbursts 
which have destroyed tediously built-up 
German-American good will; London 
regarded Ambassador von Ribbentrop 
with increasing coolness; and, after 
three years of calm, the Vatican had 
turned its mighty political machine 
against Berlin. 
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Leopold defeated two crack British 
professionals. Then he drove to the 
home of an Eton classmate, Bertram 
Curry, in fashionable Connaught Place 
near Hyde Park. He dined with Curry, 
two other Old Etonians and their wives 
—and the blond lady. 


After dinner the party moved on to 
the Savoy Hotel’s cabaret, where world- 
ly society eyed Leopold’s suavely 
gowned, blue-eyed companion. When 
the liquor curfew closed the Savoy, 
the King sped to the Four Hundred, 
London’s most elaborate “bottle club” 
—British version of the speakeasy. 

Bored by the Four Hundred’s gilded 
patrons, Leopold then drifted to the 
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With this start, the King persuaded 
Eden to end Belgium’s military bonds 
with France and Britain and exclude 
Brussels from any future Locarno pact. 
In return, Leopold agreed to maintain 
an army capable of staving off a Nazi 
attack. More important, he promiseq 
his country would serve as Britain’s 
listening post. Belgian observers could 
give London 40 minutes’ warning of a 
German bombing fleet, whereas out- 
posts on Britain’s coast could flash the 
news only eight minutes ahead of the 
planes. 


Boy Fuvenrer: The King had but- 
tressed his country against externa] 
stress. He returned to internal strain. 


PIX PHOTOS 


Leopold III returned to Belgium, where Leon Degrelle promised trouble 


In a surprise encyclical a fortnight 
ago, Pius XI thundered against the 
Nazis for fostering paganism and clos- 
ing Catholic schools in violation of the 
1933 Concordat. He did not mention, 
but undoubtedly resented, hints that 
the Reich proposes to split up church 
lands among the peasants—as has oc- 
curred in Mexico (see page 21). 


@ 
BELGIUM: 


Carries Good News to Brussels 


Diplomat-Monarch 


Who was the blonde? 

Reporters didn’t know. Dowagers 
wouldn’t tell—except to admit that she 
was English and beautiful. 

London newspapers carefully re- 
ported Leopold III’s official visit to 
Britain last week. But none told how 
the 35-year-old King of the Belgians 
turned playboy for a day—his first 
such diversion since Queen Astrid’s 
death in a Swiss motor accident two 
years ago. 

The monarch started playing hookey 
after lunch. On the links at Ascot, 
partnered by Pamela Barton, ruggedly 
pretty world’s champion woman golfer, 


Old Florida, where fun blazes as furi- 
ously as in Broadway’s purple night 
spots. Not until 6 A.M. did the mon- 
arch leave—still with his gleaming 
mystery girl. 

In no way did Leopold’s fun inter- 
fere with his work. He obtained what 
he came for: private French and British 
guarantees of Belgian neutrality, to be 
officially announced later. 


Outposts: When Adolf Hitler re- 
militarized the Rhineland and smashed 
the Locarno treaty last year Britain, 
France, and Belgium hastily planned 
allied military action in case of a Ger- 
man attack. But as fear of the Reich 
subsided, Belgians perceived that this 
agreement would almost certainly make 
their country the second world war’s 
battlefield. 


Accordingly, last October, King Leo- 
pold revived a prewar ideal. He asked 
for complete neutrality, guaranteed by 
the great powers. Four months ago 
Anthony Eden encouraged this hope by 
publicly stating that Britain would 
again fight to defend Belgium. Last 
week the Foreign Secretary reiterated 
his promise, adding that he spoke for 
France as well. 


More than half of Belgium’s 8,000,000 
inhabitants are Flemish—racially and 
culturally related to the Germans. Most 
of them want autonomy—separation 
from the Walloons, many of whom in 
turn seek union with France. Thou- 
sands of Flemings support Leon De- 
grelle, 30-year-old would-be Belgian 
Fuehrer. 

In elections last May, Degrelle’s po- 
litical power skyrocketed from noth- 
ing to 21 representatives in a 202- 
seat Parliament. Sixty-three Catholics 
(conservatives), 23 Liberals, and 70 
Socialists combined to keep Rexists out 
of the Cabinet and retain Paul van 
Zeeland, 44-year-old New  Dealish 
economist, as Premier. 

Five months ago, Degrelle’s support- 
ers rioted in Brussels. Their prompt, 
firm suppression by van Zeeland dis- 
credited the Fascists, and three weeks 
ago Degrelle tried more subtle meth- 
ods. He charged the Premier with 
graft. Van Zeeland offered to open his 
personal accounts; if Degrelle could 
prove dishonesty, he would retire from 
politics. Only the Rexist leader must 
show his books too. 

But Hitler’s young friend didn’t care 
for that and shifted his tactics. He 
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ordered one of his 21 Deputies to quit 
Parliament and announced he him- 
self would run for the seat one week 
hence. Then an amazing thing oc- 
curred: the Belgian Premier resigned 
his own Deputyship to run against 
his youthful challenger. 


ITALY: Serbs Smash Windows 
is ‘Era of Friendship’ Begins 


Javelin-armed Romans settled the 
Adriatic’s eastern shore. Before the 
World War, Italian nationalists re- 
sented Austria-Hungary’s rule over 
Dalmatia and have resented Yugoslav 
ownership since then. On more than 
one occasion in the past eighteen years 
Rome and Belgrade have threatened to 
go for their guns. 

Last week in the Yugoslav capital, a 
mob of students and workers shouting 
‘Down with Mussolini!” smashed the 
windows of the Srpki Hotel, haven of 
visiting Italian journalists. But Foreign 
Minister Galeazzo Ciano, whom the re- 
porters accompanied, smilingly ignored 
the outburst. 

“A new era of political relations be- 
tween Italy and Yugoslavia began to- 
day,” he announced, “an era of friend- 
ship and loyal cooperation.” He and 
Milan Stoyadinovich, English-educated 
Yugoslav Premier, had just signed a 
five-year treaty. 

The pact, wherein Prince Regent 
Paul recognizes Victor Emmanuel III 
as “King of Italy and Emperor of Ethio- 
pia,” calls for peaceful settlement of all 
disputes; mutual friendship at the least, 
should a third country attack either 
power; and improved trade relations. 

Significance: (a) Italy can face the 
Spanish crisis: without fear of a back- 
door attack from Yugoslavia, which for 
the moment definitely steps out of 
France’s orbit; (b) increased Italo- 
Yugoslav commerce will sour Ger- 
many’s well-advanced economic pro- 
gram forswallowing the Balkans whole. 


FRANCE: Shadow Frightens Reds 
Back Into Popular Front Camp 


Five crimson-draped hearses moved 

slowly out of Clichy, Northwestern 
Paris suburb. Behind them marched 
25,000 proletarians. For 6 miles they 
plodded across the city to Pere Lachaise, 
largest and most historic Paris ceme- 
tery. 
_ Waving clenched fists, the mourners 
intermittently shouted: “Death to the 
Fascist assassins!” As they marched 
last week, their representatives in the 
Chamber of Deputies took up the cry— 
and flung it in the face of Premier Leon 
Blum, who had come before Parliament 
to demand a vote of confidence. He 
needed to test his strength as a result 
of the previous week’s Clichy riot, in 
which police, protecting a Rightist 
league meeting from Red mobs, had 
killed five workers. 


The Communists threatened to quit 
the Popular Front government if Blum 
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and paused thoughtfully at the frontier of coveted French Tunisia . . . 
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he turned homeward to weigh defeat in Spain and victory in Yugoslavia 











Paris: police took a beating, 


didn’t disband the Rightist league. The 
Premier, on constitutional grounds, re- 
fused. Now, with five red caskets en- 
dangering his political life, he proved 
himself once again the country’s clever- 
est politician. 

He called fascism, as such, a menace; 
but the Rightists had not opened fire 
at Clichy. Neither did he blame the 
good Communists: “I do not hesitate 
to proclaim the suspicious character 
of the incident . .. Everything hap- 
pened as if a bloody drama had been 
deliberately sought.” 

By whom? Jacques Doriot, up-and- 
coming Right-wing labor leader, fur- 
nished a hit. Backing Blum’s argu- 
ment, he demanded that “the source 
of Communist funds” be investigated. 
He meant Trotsky’s Fourth Interna- 
tional, in whose Paris headquarters ac- 
tivity has been growing of late. Con- 
fronted by the Dread Shadow, Red 
demagogues modified their tone. A 
362-215 vote guaranteed the Popular 
Front government’s life—until the next 
riot. 

& 


FAR EAST: Hint of Superships 
Disturbs East Indies Burghers 


In 1924 H.M.S. Hood, en route from 
the Orient to Britain, barely squeezed 
throughthe PanamaCanal. The Biggest 
Battleship’s 42,000 tons cleared the 
Gatun locks with less than 5 feet to 
spare. 

Last week Tokyo correspondents 
heard whispers that Japan plans two 
warships that probably couldn’t negoti- 
ate Panama: mounting ‘16- or 18-inch 
guns,” they would displace “up to 
50,000 tons.” The Admiralty denied such 
a project. But Foreign Minister Nao- 
take Sato did notify Britain that Japan 
will refuse to limit the size of guns to 
14 inches. 

Such action would invalidate the 1936 
London treaty, only existing instrument 
collectively limiting naval armament. 
The pact, signed by Britain, France, 
and the United States, holds down capi- 
tal ships to 35,000 tons and their artil- 
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but the government stood 


lery to 14 inches. Dut—if any country 
exceeds these limits, the three signa- 
tories are released from their pledges. 
This means the two 35,000-ton Ameri- 
can warships to be laid down next July 
probably will mount 16-inch artillery. 


EmpiRE DreAm: Keenest speculation 
on Japan’s censor-muffled naval plans 


last week buzzed in Weltevreden 
(Good Content), Batavia’s model quar- 
ter. Lutch burghers, taking their 
5 P.M. “after the rain” stroll along the 


Javanese capital’s palm-lined avenues, 
vere still discussing the “insult” of 
Mar. 1. 

That day a member had moved in the 
Japanese Diet to acquire a “perpetual 
lease” on the Netherlands-owned half 
of New Guinea. Though Premier Hay- 
ashi diplomatically shelved it, the mo- 
tion symbolized Japan’s shift of interest 
from the Asiatic mainland to the Paci- 
fic island-empire. 

Since the war, more and more Japa- 
nese trading vessels have swarmed into 
Dutch East Indies waters. “How soon 
will warships follow ?” wonder the own- 
ers of fabulously rich rubber planta- 
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tions and oilfields in the world’s most 
efficiently run colonies. 


Bomper’s Dream: For protection of 
their 735,700-square-mile South Seg 
realm, the Dutch—like the French in 
Indo-China—rely largely on Singapore. 
Recently, however, experts have ques- 
tioned the “impregnability” of Britain's 
newly overhauled $50,000,000 naval) 
base at the tip of the Malay Peninsula. 

The white race’s main Orienta] 
citadel swelters on mud flats 85 miles 
north of the Equator. By day, mist 
often blankets it; enemy mosquito 
boats could slink unseen past the badly 
fortified islets that guard Singapore 
Harbor. By night, hand-lit gas and oil 
lamps glow evilly on 400,000 super- 
stitious, easily panicked natives; an 
anti-air raid blackout would be imprac- 
ticable. 

Oil, the navy’s lifeblood, stands in 
vast, overground tanks—a gift to bom- 
bers. The world’s largest dry dock 
offers an ideal marker for airmen. Poi- 
son gas would hang in the dripping at- 
mosphere for days. 

In the teeming, twisting streets, 
Japanese “shopkeepers” make notes in 
secret ledgers. On near-by islands, 
Japanese fishermen have installed ‘‘sci- 
entific stations.” On the Malayan Pen- 
insula, Japanese planters have grown 
unbelievably kind to the lazy, illiterate 
native hands—built for them huge 
“football fields” where any Japanese 
pilot could make a perfect three-point 
landing. 

Which explains why cynics in the 
Royal Air Force dub Singapore “the 
Bomber’s Dream.” 


CuinaA: In Yungchwan last week 800 
famine refugees heard rice would be 
distributed outside the city walls. When 
they flocked out, soldiers banged the 
gates on them. Crazed by a diet of tree 
leaves and clay “soup,” the peasants 
fell on neighboring towns—but still 
they found no food. 

Throughout Szechwan, China’s most 
populous province, hunger and thirst 
had killed 6,500. The worst drought in 
25 years imperiled 10,000,000 over an 
area larger than California. 
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Clichy riots: this wounded Red still shouts ‘Death to the Fascists!’ 
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EASTER: World Observes It 
With War, Agony, Intolerance 


Last Sunday what is probably the 
1,904th Holy Week culminated in East- 
er. Churches had more people in their 
pews than for ten years, and alarm 
clocks trilled in more homes before day- 
light Easter morning—because more 
people got up for sunrise services. The 
latest such gathering was in Yosemite 
National Park, Calif., when the sun’s 
edge did not peek over the top of Half 
Dome until 10 A.M. 

The earliest Easter since 1930 was 
also one of the coldest. Snow fell in 
England during Holy Week; all over 
the United States people shivered. New 
Yorkers were colder than they had been 
at this time of the year for 60 years. 
Washington’s annual Spring attraction 

Japanese cherry blossoms (see Let- 
ters: “Unscented” )—-would have been 
doomed had not smudge pots smoldered 
at night under the budding trees. 

Weather made a monotonous con- 
versation topic. It also scared retail 
storekeepers—but they did a 5 per cent 
better business than last Easter. Wom- 
en who wore their new Spring pur- 
chases appeared cold; many of them 
seemed to be angry about something. 

Inclination to be away from home 
over Easter increased this year. Rail 
passenger traffic doubled. Trains, 
planes, ships, and brses carried New 
Yorkers out of town. Buses, ships, 
planes, and trains brought out-of-town- 
ers to New York (ten extra trainloads 
of Canadians rolled into Grand Central 
Terminal). 

Spain had the saddest Easter. Se- 
ville’s spectacular Holy Week was not 
what it used to be. There were few visi- 
tors. The most noticeable thing about 
this year’s Easter in Seville was the 
number of persons in black. Next year 
there may be more. 

There was agony on Good Friday 
elsewhere than in Spain. In Philippine 
villages “flagelantes’” beat themselves 
with bamboo rods, gashed their backs 
with broken glass, then baked their 
wounds in the sun. In New Mexico, too, 
there was self-torture in expiation of 
last year’s sins. Barefoot, barebacked 
Penitentes scourged themselves until 
streams of blood ran down their spines; 
then they marched in stealthy files to a 
“Calvary” and reenactment of the Cru- 
cifixion. : 

In Lower Arizona and Upper Sonora, 
reed flutes wailed and tom-toms 
thudded. Howling Yaqui Indians mixed 
pagan with Christian rites, simulated 
the Crucifixion, and leaped to exhaus- 
tion in an aboriginal “dance of* death.” 
At another Good Friday reenactment 
in Anticoli Corrado, Italy, the most de- 
spised man in the neighborhood was 
compelled to take the part of Judas. 

Judas provoked other outcries on Good 
Friday. Om the desk of Gov. Ernest W. 
Marland of Oklahoma lay a telegram 
from Mrs. Roberta Lawson, national 
president of the Federation of Women’s 
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Clubs, who protested against the Legis- 
lature’s choice of the redbud as the of- 
ficial State tree. This, she said, is the 
Judas tree, and from one like it the 
betraying disciple hanged himself. Mrs. 
Lawson’s arboreal and biblical lore was 
disputed. Anyway, said Dean James 
Mills of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Oklahoma 
City, the Bible does not say that Judas 
hanged himself from anything in par- 
ticular. 

Mrs. Lawson’s scruples were not as 
strong as those of Polish police. In 
Pinsk, the Jewish School of Music pre- 
sented Puccini’s “Tosca” in Yiddish. 
The opera got no further than the end 
of the first act, which is set in a Roman 
Catholic cloister. Yiddish in such a set- 
ting, the authorities decided, ‘outraged 
Christian feelings and profaned re- 
ligion.” 

e 


POPE: He Lauds Mexican Fealty 
To Faith in Face of Martyrdom 


Easter Sunday Pope Pius XI ap- 
peared in St. Peter’s Basilica for high 
mass and blessed 250,000 persons as- 
sembled in St. Peter’s Square. 

The day before, the aged Pontiff had 
sent a letter of encouragement to the 
faithful in Mexico, whose government 
had aped the Soviet’s antireligion pol- 
icy and had found it similarly inef- 
fective. Since closing the churches and 
limiting the clergy, the government has 
gradually relented by reopening some 
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edifices and allowing a handful of priests 
—sometimes at a ratio of one to 100,- 
000 laymen—to officiate at altars. 
Harsh words, his Holiness doubtless 
realized, might cancel the niggardly 
gains the Mexican church has won since 
its major setback in the adoption of the 
1917 Constitution with its restrictive 
clauses on religion. Soothing words, 
such as the Pope sent last week—bid- 
ding the rich to share with the poor and 
commending the faithful for their loy- 
alty in the face of possible death— 
might gain even more concessions. 


Pius XI was outspoken on one point: 
no matter how oppressed the church 
may seem, it will eventually. recover 
its original power and glory. But since 
the Mexican Government has outlawed 
seminaries to train priests, where will 
the man power come from. when the 
church wins its freedom? This ques- 
tion has long troubled his Holiness. In 
hissletter he praised the American hier- 
archy who have come to the aid of the 
Mexican church by announcing a fort- 
night ago the establishment of a semi- 
nary in New Mexico to train Mexican 
youths for the priesthood. 


Headed by the Most Rev. John Mark 
Gannon, Bishop of Erie, Pa., the Amer- 
ican prelates have acquired 1,000 acres 
of land 5 miles from Las Vegas. The 
buildings—originally erected by the 
Sante Fe Railroad as a health resort— 
are now being altered to accommodate 
500 seminarists from Mexico’s 33 dio- 
ceses. 


WIDE WORLD 
In Spain the Scriptures were temporarily fulfilled: ‘And the land rested from war’ 
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PADDLE TENNIS 


The latest racquet game to attract a following is paddle tennis, the strip-tease sport. 
Players, competing outdoors in Winter, peel off sweater after sweater as they warm 
up. Equipment: a slow ball and a big air-holed table-tennis racquet ($5). 





The cradle of paddle tennis is the Fox Meadow Country Club in Scarsdale, N.Y. 
Rules follow lawn tennis exactly, except that only one serve is allowed and re- 
trieves can be made off the wire sides and backstop. Almost everyone prefers doubles. 


Seay 


NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS BY PAT TERRY 
Behind glass last week end, spectators watched tired businessmen outpaddled by 
two former college athletic stars. Left—the 1937 champions: Charley O’Hearn, 
Yale ’24, football and hockey speedster; Jim Hynson, Princeton °20, tennis ace. 
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GOLF: Officials Bar New Star 
Because He Can’t Add Straight 


Against the wind, Swingin’ Sam 
Snead can hit a tee shot farther than 
Jimmy Thomson, the. world’s longest 
driver. He plays a mashie-niblick pitch 
as accurately as Willie Macfarlane and 
putts like the Walter Hagen of old. 

At least that’s what fellow profes- 
sionals say about 24-year-old Snead, 


WIDE WOR Lo 
For writing four instead of five 
Sammy Snead got hooked alive 


and they expect his name will glitter in 
the spotlight of golf this Summer. At 
Pinehurst, N.C., that name was on 
everybody’s lips last week—not because 
of his golf miracles but because he was 
a victim of one of the game’s most 
absurd rulings. 

Playing with Gene Sarazen and Paul 
Runyan in the North and South Open, 
Snead kept score and at the end of the 
second round turned in a 74, which left 
him in third place. It was his correct 
total, but by mistake he had marked 
down a 4 instead of a 5 for the eight- 
eenth hole. 

Officials checked Snead’s addition, 
discovered his clerical error, and ruled 
him disqualified. Sympathetically, the 
players circulated a petition to have the 
White Sulphur (W.Va.) pro reinstated. 
But Horton Smith, who eventually won 
the tournament, and Craig Wood, who 
was tied with Snead, both refused to 
sign. They demanded that he pay his 
pound of flesh just as Runyan did for 
posting an incorrect score in the 1933 
Open. 

Realizing that his support was not 
unanimous, Snead quietly left town— 
after pinning a farewell message on the 
scoreboard: “I leave Pinehurst a wiser 
golf pro..." 

A year ago he knew nothing about 
big-time golf. During his high-school 
days in Hot Springs, Va., he captained 
a championship basketball team for 
two years and broke his wrist playing 
football. Thereafter he concentrated on 
the game he learned as a caddy. 

Last Summer he won a local tourna- 
ment with 70-61, 9 under par. He made 
his debut on the Winter circuit this year 
and finished third among all the pros— 
two titles and $3,800. 
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OXFORD-CAMBRIDGE 





1, Outrowed by Cambridge for thirteen years, Oxford’s grim oarsmen added 
a new wrinkle to their training routine this year. Besides the usual 
trial spins, they built up leg and lung power with cross-country parades. 








2. The Cambridge crew also practiced strendously on the water but on 
land let down the bars and trained in the traditional manner—on beer 


‘ 


NEWSPHOTOS, WIDE WORLD 
3. Oxford, with-Rowe rowing No, 4, won last week’s race on the Thames by three lengths. Time for the 
4-mile, 374-yard .pull: 22 minutes 39 seconds—slowest since the universities raced to a dead heat in 1877. 

















TRANSITION 





Brirtupay: William S. Knudsen, ex- 
ecutive vice president of General Mo- 
tors Corp. and one of the central fig- 
ures in the recent C.I.O. sit-down strike, 
58, March 25. 


..- Arturo Toscanini, conductor, 70, 
March 25. He received 2,198 congratu- 
latory messages, mostly from _ the 
United States, and said that he felt “50 
years old at the most.” 


To Be Marriep: Ethel du Pont, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Eugene du 
Pont, and her fiance, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Jr., son of President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt, June 30, at the Christ 
Protestant Episcopal Church, near Wil- 
mington, Del. Mrs. du Pont, who made 
the announcement this week, said that 
a reception would follow at the du Pont 
estate on Owl’s Nest Road, outside the 
city. 

MARRIED: Christine Paschall Davis, 
daughter of Norman H. Davis, United 
States Ambassador-at-Large, and Rob- 
ert W. Whiton Stuart, a construction 
engineer and Cambridge University 
graduate, at the New York home of 
the bride’s parents. The next day, Nor- 
man Davis sailed for England to attend 
the International Sugar Conference 
(see page 32). 


..-Mrs. Justine Waterman Wise Tulin, 
a Justice of the New York Domestic 
Relations Court, and Isadore Polier, 
New York attorney, at the Manhattan 
home of the bride’s parents, Rabbi and 
Mrs. Stephen Wise. Dr. Wise per- 
formed the ceremony. 

DEPARTURE PLANNED: By Alfred E. 
Smith, former Governor of New York 
and self-styled “bum sailor,” on his 
first European trip, with Mrs. Smith 
and friends, this Summer. Although his 
itinerary and sailing date are unan- 
nounced, he will probably visit Eng- 
land, France, Ireland, and—as a lead- 
ing American Catholic layman—be re- 
ceived by Pope Pius in the Vatican 
City. 

DrvorceD: Irving Weinberg, theatri- 
cal agent, by Betty Compson, film ac- 
tress, in Los Angeles, because he didn’t 
come home at night. Before her 1933 
marriage to Weinberg, Miss Compson 
was the wife of James Cruze, producer. 
Last week she announced she would at- 
tempt a screen comeback. 


..- Hiram Bingham, United States Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, by Mrs. Alfreda 
M. Bingham, Tiffany jewelry fortune 
heiress, in Miami, Fla. Mrs. Bingham 
testified: for the last four years he has 
been “absolutely like a stranger to me 
. . . He took the attitude that I had a 
very inferior mind ... He did not greet 
me the same way he did the dogs... 
affectionately and effusively, but he 
kind of condescended by giving a -ind 
of grunt to me as recognition of my 
presence .. .” 
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ANNULLED: By the Ecclesiastical Met- 
ropolitan Court of the Salzburg Roman 
Catholic diocese, the 1928 marriage of 
37-year-old Prince Ernst Ruediger von 
Starhemberg, former Austrian Vice 
Chancellor and founder of the dis- 
banded Fascist Heimwebhr, and the 29- 
year-old former Countess Marie Eliza- 
beth of Salm-Reifferscheidt-Raitz. Vien- 
nese gossip links the Prince’s name 
with Nora Gragor; Austrian actress. 

ARRIVED: Sir James Jeans, British 
author, scientist, and astronomer, with 
Lady Jeans, concert organist known 
professionally as Susi Hock, in New 


York from England—she to give re-. 


citals, he to inspect the 200-inch astro- 
nomical mirror being ground at Mount 


Pi Soica® 
 - Pe cept, ‘ 
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Wilson Observatory, Pasadena, Calif. 


... Sir Robert Craigie, naval authority 
and newly appointed British Ambassa- 
dor to Japan, with his Georgia-born 
wife and son, in New York from Eng- 
land. As his ship came up the bay, Sir 
Robert pointed out the Statue of Lib- 
erty to his 12-year-old boy, Robert, 
“Son, take a long look .. . Don’t miss 
it, for there’s very little liberty left in 
the world.” 


..+ Juno, long-lost Rembrandt painting, 
consigned to the Schaeffer Gallery, in 
New York, from the Netherlands. Un- 
covered recently in the storage room 
of the Bonn (Germany) museum, it 
had been put aside and forgotten 30 
years ago. The nearly life-sized por- 
trait—a buxom Dutch woman repre- 
senting the Goddess. Juno—has been 
termed the most important art dis- 
covery of years. 

Sick List: Evangeline Booth, Salva- 
tion Army General (throat infection 
caused by a mosquito bite in Singapore 
on a recent tour): though her general 
health is unaffected, doctor’s orders 
forced cancellation of speaking engage- 
ments for a month. 


.--Merle Oberon, film actress (slight 
concussion of the brain): at Middlesex 
Hospital, London. The injury, result of 
an automobile accident in which she 
was severely cut on the right side of 
her face, will stop production of her 
current film, “I, Claudius,” for three 
months. 


..- Neville Chamberlain, British Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (bronchitis and 
shock from the death of his half 
brother Sir Austen Chamberlain): con- 
fined to his London home. 


---Col. Jacob Ruppert, owner of the 
New York Yankees and president of 
the Jacob Ruppert Brewery (sinus ag- 
gravated by a cold): in St. Petersburg, 
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Sir Robert Craigie, his Lady, and son Robert: ‘. . . take a long look ... 
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Evangeline Booth: a Singapore mosquito bit the Salvation Army General 


Fla.. where his baseball team is in 
Spring training. 

Diep: John Drinkwater, 54, British 
author, of a heart attack supposedly 
caused by excitement from the Oxford- 
Cambridge boat race, in London. “He 
died too soon,” said his friend George 
Bernard Shaw. “He seemed to have 20 
or 30 more years art in him.” 


Son of a schoolteacher who turned 
wandering player, Drinkwater pref- 
aced a long theatre career by writing 
a five-act play when he was 10. After 
he graduated from school, necessity 
forced him into the insurance business, 
where he earned $175 a year. Salesman 
by day, actor-poet by night, he ended 
his business after the 1918 English- 
American stage success of his ‘“Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” Subsequent plays never 
equaled that first success, and in 1923 
he turned to criticism; since then he 
had written approximately 50 volumes 
on prose, poetry, and drama. A leader 
in London literary circles, he lived in 
the house that once belonged to the 
diarist Samuel Pepys. Shortly before 
his death Drinkwater completed the of- 
ficial coronation program for George 
VI; his is the only prose in the text. 
Drinkwater’s family decided against a 
formal funeral: following cremation the 
ashes will rest in a country church- 
yard in Oxfordshire, where the drama- 
tist spent his youth. 


--+ Frederick William MacMonnies, 73, 
American sculptor, of pneumonia, in 


‘Doctors Hospital,, New York. From the 
day when, at 5, he sculpted a sow and 


five piglets out of his mother’s baking 
dough, MacMonnies’ rise was meteoric. 
At 27—after studying in New York, 
Munich, and Paris—he climaxed a se- 
ries of prize-winning subjects by being 
the first American to win the Paris 
Salon gold medal. He returned to the 
United States in 1915, already dis- 
tinguished for the versatility and en- 
ergy that marked his later works. The 
most famous of his many figure groups: 
the 130-foot Marne war monument 


Merle Oberon: ‘a slight concussion’ 


that overlooks the French battlefield. 


..- “Mother” Minerva Hartman, 104, 
veteran nurse who served in the In- 
dian, Civil, and Spanish-American 
Wars and with Florence Nightingale in 
€rimea, in a fire which destroyed “Mi- 
nerva’s Fort,”’ her house on stilts beside 
one of San Francisco’s main highways. 
The house was so named four years 
ago when. she raised the Stars and 
Stripes and barricaded herself inside 
in defiance of highway officials who de- 
sired to move it for road routing. Span- 
ish-American War veterans accorded 
her a full military funeral. 


---Slavko Gruitch, 66, Yugoslavian 
Minister to the United States from 
1919 to 1922 and present Minister to 
England, of a heart attack, in the 
Yugoslav Legation, London. 


... Frederick Louis Maytag, 79, board 
chairman of the Maytag Company 
(washing machines), philanthropist, 
and former Mayor of Newton, Iowa, 
after a three weeks illness, in Los 
Angeles. 
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SEALS: Great Hordes in Annual 
Migration to Mates in Alaska 


Last week, birds, animals, and fish 
started their annual hegira into the 
Northern States. Plovers, warblers, 
chimney swifts, and swallows arrived 
from South America. From Gulf States 
came robins, ducks, geese, and black- 
birds. Along the Carolina coast mil- 
lions of shad sped northward. 

Then, too, there was the annual mi- 
gration of fur-bearing seals. A million 
and a half of these mammals—prob- 
ably about 90 per cent of the world’s 
fur-bearing seal population—lay in the 
Pacific off the mouth of the Columbia 
River. Chaperoned by the Coast Guard 
cutter Onondaga, present to ward off 
predatory hunters anxious to make a 
dishonest dollar, they were headed for 
their Pribilof Islands breeding grounds. 


This week the cutter Redwing, re- 
lieving the Onondaga, will see the 
splashing, cavorting herd to the Alaska- 
British Columbia border. There the 
Bering Sea Patrol will take over for 
the final lap. 


Arrivals are always marked by 
scenes of bitter warfare. Potent old 
bulls—who ofttimes weigh 600 pounds 
more than their 100-pound wives—sort 
out mates. The biggest harems con- 
sist of 60 members and are maintained 
by snorting, snapping bulls who spend 
90 foodless days warding off ambitious 
“bachelor” seals. 


Bachelors too timid, too young, or 
too weak to stake out a family claim 
retire to one end of the island. From 
their ranks come the sealskin coats. 


GOVERNMENT REGULATION: In 1911, 
when the Federal Government saw how 
thoughtless slaughter had reduced the 
Pribilofs’ seals from several million to 
124,000, it called Japan, Britain, and 
Russia into conference. All agreed to 
let the United States govern the flock 
and lay down restrictive hunting rules. 
Each nation shares net proceeds from 
pelt sales. 


Every Summer the government’s 
dozen white representatives on the 
islands direct the slaughter carried out 
by native workers. Bachelor seals are 
chased inland to the slaughter grounds 
where all but 3-year-olds are cut out 
of the flock. For breeding purposes a 
few of these are allowed to live—the 
government tries to maintain a ratio 
of 85 females to every fifteen males. 

Finally the hunters go to work, 
stunning the animals with clubs, then 
dispatching them with a swift knife 
thrust to the brain. 


Hides are salted, packed in casks, 
and shipped to St. Louis’ Fouke Fur 
Co. for curing and dyeing. Twice-a- 
year fur auctions, attended by buyers 
from all over the world, move 25,000 to 
30,000 pelts into world markets. 
Prices struck an $11.20 low in Septem- 
ber, 1932—a $29.77 high last Septem- 
ber. 













ENTERTAINMENT 
STAGE: New Play Marks Debut 


Of Warden Lawes as Dramatist 


In 1898 Lewis E. Lawes, blond and 
bristling with fifteen-year-old patriot- 
ism, tried to fight for his country 
against Spain. Recruiting officers ad- 
vised that, at his age, books were better 
than bullets; so he trudged back to the 
Elmira (N.Y.) Free Academy and 
worked week ends on The Elmira Tele- 
gram. 

A crusading spirit flourished within 
him, and he got into the army shortly 
before his eighteenth birthday. After 
a three-year hitch he returned to El- 
mira and looked around for other uni- 
forms to wear. Half a mile away, guards 
kept order in the Elmira Reformatory. 
That gave him an idea. He passed 
examinations and started a career of 
national significance to penology. 

The soldier grew into Warden Lawes 
of Sing Sing, reforming prison official, 
author, radio personality, and now a 
playwright. Last week Brock Pem- 
berton, another ex-newspaperman, pro- 
duced the warden’s first dramatic ef- 
fort, Chalked Out,* written in collabo- 
ration with Jonathan Finn, radio and 
movie scripter. 

This melodramatic panorama of pris- 
on-gray life, as presented at the Moros- 
co Theatre, has a chilling authenticity 
that makes up for several entertainment 
weaknesses. It is a play with a pur- 
pose; the warden dramatizes a message 
against court convictions on circum- 
stantial evidence. 

Lawes takes the hypothetical cases 
of Fred Burke, a law-abiding citizen, 
and Johnny Stone, a restless weakling, 
and shoves them to the shadow of the 
“hot seat” for a murder they didn’t com- 
mit. Of course, the villain is finally 
dragged screaming into the death house, 
but not until Charles Jordan as the 
thug, Frank Wilson, has set a new rec- 
ord of downright histrionic menace. His 
domination of John Raby’s extraordi- 
nary performance as the misfit has audi- 
ences squirming in their seats. 

Eight of the play’s nine scenes wan- 
der about the penitentiary from the re- 
ception yard, a cell row, and the library 
to the door of the death house. Prison- 
ers and prison officials people these 
scenes in a spirit of good fellowship con- 
trary to the general conception that 
durance is vile. Some of these fellows 
“in stir” might, “but for the grace of 
God,” be almost anybody. There are 
also some that nobody would like to 
meet on a dark night. 

But they are human, at that, from 
old Pop the Penman, who wrote his way 
to a life term: with forgeries, to Jake 
the Jew, who had trouble with his bank 
balances. And they receive humane 
prison treatment. That’s part of the 
play’s purpose and Warden Lawes’ 
penal policies. 





* The expression means dead or discharged. 
When a prisoner is brought in, his cell is 
marked with an “X” in chalk. When he 
leaves for the electric chair or freedom, the 
symbol is removed. 
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During the seventeen years of his 
office at Sing Sing, Lawes has cham- 
pioned the cause of curable criminals. 
He has proved that many can be re- 
formed for useful life after they have 
paid their debts to society. By radio 
and writings he has carried this mes- 
sage to the nation. 

Excerpts from the Lawes credo: 
“Punishment never reforms. Prisoners 
and their problems should have indivi- 
dual treatment. Capital punishment 
should be abolished. The parole system 
should be revised.” 


The warden ought to know what he 
talks about, for most of his adult life 
has been spent caring for prisoners. 
He started as a reformatory guard if 
1904. After several assignments, he 
came to the New York School of So- 
cial Work in 1912. Three years later, 
following a riot in the New York City 
Reformatory, he took over the job of 
reforming the reformatory. 


In 1920, Gov. Al Smith summoned 
him to praise his accomplishments and 
ask him to take over Sing Sing. The 
warden’s office had been a political ap- 
pointment, and Lawes expressed doubt. 
Smith said: “Take it and I promise to 
keep politics away from the prison.” 
Lawes has been there ever since. 

His hobby is his family. Mrs. Lawes, 
formerly Kathryn Irene Stanley of El- 
mira, helps him in prison work. She 
takes special care of women prisoners 
—who are only sent to Sing Sing under 
death sentence. 
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Warden Lawes of Sing Sing, neophyte playwright 


The three Lawes daughters were born 
within prison walls. The youngest, 
Joan Marie (Cherie), is 16 and a gen- 
eral favorite in the “‘big house.” “She 
knows many secrets that I couldn't 
know and has never betrayed a confi- 
dence ... and I wouldn’t let her if she 
wanted to,” says her father. 

Warden Lawes, medium height, port- 
ly, with kindly blue eyes and a soft 
voice, is master of 2,495 prisoners. He 
is also the author of a book about them 
—“Twenty Thousand Years in Sing 
Sing.” Warner Brothers made it into 
a movie. Although he offered sugges- 
tions on the script, none of them was 
accepted. He doesn’t think much of 
the picture. Publishers have a second 
book almost ready, “Invisible Stripes,” 
which shows up faults in the parole sys- 
tem. 

For five years the warden has con- 
ducted a successful radio program of 
prison incidents and events in the lives 
of ex-convicts. He receives from 200 
to 1,000 fan letters weekly—from an 
audience that ranges from preachers 
and professors to ex-convicts and his 
own Sing Sing charges who write him 
respectfully but firmly. 

Lawes’ first theatrical venture—ex- 
cept for giving John Wexley the title 
for “The Last Mile’’—resulted from 4 
conversation with Brock Pemberton. 
The warden told the producer of an idea 
he had for a play. Pemberton liked it. 
Lawes called in his radio collaborator, 
Finn, and “Chalked Out” resulted. They 
are already planning a second play. 
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SCREEN: Hollywood Dusts Off 


Two Ancient Films—and Eloise 


Two remakes of past film successes 
were released nationally this week. 
Both stemmed from Broadway plays, 
and both flickered on the silent screen 
in 1927. Sir James M. Barrie’s “Qual- 
itv Street’ starred Marion Davies; 
Austin Strong’s “Seventh Heaven” car- 
ried Janet Gaynor and Charles Farrell 
to sudden and enduring fame. 

Twentieth Century-Fox’ new version 
of Seventh Heaven tells the same senti- 
mental love story of Chico and Diane 
against a background of Montmartre’s 
twisted streets and tiled rooftops—half 
hidden by the 2,800 pieces of wash 
which studio property men had to 
dampen and hang out daily on 35 
clotheslines. The basic plot, too, is 
unchanged: Chico (James Stewart) 
takes the waif Diane (Simone Simon) 
to the platonic protection of his gar- 
ret; an inarticulate young man, he 
doesn’t declare his love for her until 
the eve of his departure for the 
trenches. 

But if plot and background are es- 
sentially unchanged, something has 
happened to Chico and Diane. Henry 
King’s direction, abetted by Melville 
Baker's adaptation, modernizes the two 
characters. No longer the futile and 
pathetic children who played havoc 
with the tear ducts of 1927 audiences, 
Chico and Diane are now—though for 
no apparent reason—extremely con- 
fident young people. 

This metamorphosis doesn’t work to 
Simone Simon’s advantage. Yet with- 
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in the limits of a now stock role, the 
freckled French actress, who looks like 
a child for all her 22 years, gives a 
good performance. As Chico, James 
Stewart acts naturally enough—but al- 
ways as James Stewart. 


Remembered by Princeton men for 
his dramatic work in Triangle Club 
plays, Stewart undoubtedly is remem- 
bered by Jane Cowl also. The gang- 
ling young actor—then the stage man- 
ager of Miss Cowl’s Boston production 
of “‘Camille’’—once rang down the cur- 
tain on Camille’s death scene some few 


minutes before Dumas’ lady had 
coughed her last cough. Stewart was 
fired. 


After a few minor roles on the stage, 
he went to Hollywood. In less than 
eighteen months after his first screen 
“bit,” he was cast in the coveted role 
of Chico. He plays it with a good deal 
of comedy—which was the farthest 
thing from Austin Strong’s mind when 
he created the character. 


The performance of Eloise, at least, 
will provoke no invidious comparisons. 
Playing the same part in both film ver- 
sions, Eloise is the taxicab now driven 
by the ebullient Boul (Gregory Ratoff), 
Chico’s friend. Prior to an artistic 
career in the world of make-believe, 
Eloise was one of the famous hacks 
that rushed French troops to the Marne 
in 1914—a scene included in the old 
film and inexplicably omitted from the 
new. 

Surviving bomb and shrapnel, but 
showing the scars, Eloise was brought 
to New York for the play’s debut at 
the Booth Theatre. After a run of 704 














































































































A new Chico and Diane—James Stewart and Simone Simon—come to Montmartre. 
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performances, she heard the call of 
Hollywood. Neither film version would 
have been complete without her. 


Minus “Seventh Heaven’s” mild flir- 


tation with realism, RKO-Radio’s 
Quality Street also tells of a hero 
(Franchot Tone) who marches off to 
war. Napoleon, rather than the Kaiser, 
is the big bad wolf in this case, and 
the middle-class respectability of an 
English town sets the scene. A modern- 
ized dialogue replaces much of Barrie’s 
own, but thanks to Katharine Hep- 
burn’s portrayal, Phoebe Throssel’s 
quaint stratagem for winning a hus- 
band recaptures the charm and humor 
of the play. 


Both “Seventh Heaven” and “Quality 
Street” should make money for their 
respective studios, but at least twenty 
years should go over the dam before 
they are revived again. By that time 
both plays definitely* will be in Eloise’s 
class aS museum pieces. 


OTHER OPENINGS 


STAGE: Native Ground: In January, 
1935, Virgil Geddes picketed the Theatre 
Guild because it wouldn’t produce his 
trilogy of Nebraska farm life called 
“Native Ground.” Last week the ex- 
perimental division of the Federal 
Theatre Project presented two-thirds 
of the trilogy. Critics were practically 
unanimous in upholding the Guild judg- 
ment on this ponderous drama of in- 
cest on the Western plains. The writ- 
ing is as bleak as Geddes’ conception of 
love life among the plowmen. 

SCREEN: Waikiki Wedding (Para- 
mount): Cast as the crooning press 
agent of a pineapple cannery, Bing 
Crosby explores the possibilities of the 
Hawaiian Islands with song and gag. 
Shirley Ross helps out with the singing; 
Martha Raye and Bob Burns, with the 
comedy. A pet pig, a versatile volcano, 
and a horde of Hawaiians dancing 
Hollywoodian hulas also figure blithely 
in this musical comedy that burlesques 
the romantic traditions of its kind. 


The Golem (A-B Film): The legend- 
ary clay monster who championed the 
Jews of seventeenth-century Prague 
quickens with life again in Julien Du- 
vivier’s confused but effective drama of 
a race in revolt. The film—notable for 
Harry Baur’s brilliant portrayal of an 
insane monarch—was banned in Italy, 
Germany, Austria, and Poland. 


Silent Barriers (Gaumont British): 
The British studio bundled actors, tech- 
nicians, and equipment across the At- 
lantic to film the labor pains of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad. There, is 
drama in the C.P.R.’s conquest of the 
Rockies and pictorial beauty in the 
British Columbian scene, but both are 
inexcusably subordinated to a trite 
story of love and regeneration. 


*A word which Wilfred J. Funk, editor of 
The Literary Digest, last week placed among 
the ten most overworked words in current 
American speech. The other nine: lousy, 


okay, terrific, contact, gal, racket, swell, im- 
pact, and honey. 
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Rodzinski’s Audience 


MUSIC: 


Acclaims Barber’s Latest Work 


For the past six weeks the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, under 
the adroit baton of Dr. Artur Rodzin- 
ski, has been making musical history. 
The usually sedate audience recently 
cheered and applauded for ten minutes 
after an exceptionally effective concert 
performance of Richard Strauss’ “Elek- 
tra.” Last week Rodzinski gave a sym- 
pathetic and dramatic reading of Sam- 
uel Barber’s symphony in one move- 
ment; the appreciative house recalled 
the composer again and again. 

Barber, aged 27, seems to be the 
white-haired boy of American music. 
He has twice won the Pulitzer Prize and 
is at present enjoying a two-year resi- 
dence abroad as a 1935 Prix de Rome 
winner. 

His latest symphony shows a deft 
knowledge of instrumentation and a 
sound originality. Introducing three 
themes of interesting variety, he ex- 
pounds them with many different col- 
ors. The ruggedness of the first is off- 
set by the melodious second, played with 
oboe and muted strings; the first theme 
reappears interwoven with the third in 
a sudden crescendo that brings to a 
close a highly satisfactory exposition. 
In addition to its technical virtues, the 
symphony possesses strong feeling not 
generally found in contemporary music. 

Last Summer, while the two musi- 
cians were in Salzburg, Barber played 
the symphony for Rodzinski. Impressed 
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by it, the conductor promised to intro- 
duce it in America this season. 

The young composer returned to his 
native land last Winter for the premiere 
in Cleveland, where Rodzinski is the 
conductor of the city’s symphony or- 
chestra. After that Barber retired to 
his parents’ home in West Chester, Pa., 
where he indulged his hobby of riding 
and looked up old friends at the Curtis 
Institute of Music. 

As a 13-year-old piano prodigy he 
had been accepted as one of the charter 
pupils of the institute in 1923. Last 
week’s New York performance of the 
work attracted many of the Curtis 
faculty, including the director and well- 
known pianist Josef Hofmann—one of» 
Barber’s greatest admirers. 

Within a fortnight the handsome, 
dark-haired composer must return to 
his studies at the American Academy 
in Rome. He hopes to get to London 
during the coronation—when Rodzinski 
again will present the symphony. 

% 
Biennial 


PAINTING: 


Surpasses Its 14 Predecessors 


Corcoran 


William Wilson Corcoran was a fa- 
miliar and beloved figure in the Wash- 
ington of 80 years ago. Those who did 
not know him personally could recog- 
nize the kindly millionaire by the red- 
rose boutonniere and the gold-headed 
cane held in neatly gloved hands. ‘Cor- 
coran made a fortune dealing in United 
States Government bonds during the 
Mexican War and thereafter spent his 
money freely in philanthropy. 

One of his most lasting contributions 
was the donation of $1,600,000 in art 
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Samuel Barber and Artur Rodzinski study the new score 
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works and:;bequests for the founding of 
the institution that now bears his name. 
Incorporated in 1869, the Corcoran Ga]. 
lery of Art rapidly took first place as 
the most progressive backer of native 
art. In 1907 it inaugurated the Corcor- 
an biennial exhibition of contemporary 
American oil paintings, which remains 
one of the outstanding art events of 
the country. 


The fifteenth biennial, which opened 
this week, tops all previous shows, 
With 461 paintings by 405 artists, it is 
the largest exhibit the gallery has ever 
handled, and the jury of five prominent 
artists—William J. Glackens, John 
Steuart Curry, Daniel Garber, Richard 
Lahey, and William Paxton—reported 
a great influx of good work which could 
not be denied a showing. 


Although the display is not invigorat- 
ing in its originality, there is an air of 
alertness and definite consciousness of 
sound art values. Good taste predomi- 
nates, and half-baked isms scarcely 
exist. Along with technical proficiency 
apparent in all recent American shows, 
there is an interesting trend toward 
studies in light values. Social propa- 
ganda is not much in evidence, although 
subjects range widely through the 
American scene. Despite the great 
variety, the pictures are hung with such 
careful consideration of tonal values 
that the eye passes along a whole wall 
without experiencing unpleasant sur- 
prises. 


Many old favorites reappear in the 
exhibit. ‘Death on the Ridge Road” 
only unsold Grant Wood oil in existence 
—has been shown in many cities since 
its painting in 1935; Leon Kroll’s 
Road From the Cove” is known every- 
where as last Fall’s Carnegie Inter- 
national prize winner; Jonas Lie’s ‘‘The 
Curtain Rises,’’ Doris Lee’s “Landscape 
With Hunter,” and Henriette Wyeth's 
“Peter Hurd” have all won approbation 
in previous appearances. 


AwarRpDs: Continuance of the bien- 
nials through the years was made pos- 
sible by the late Senator and Mrs. 
William A. Clark. Clark made his money 
in Montana copper and spent much 
of it on his own collection. This he left 
to the Corcoran gallery to supplement 
his $100,000 trust-fund gift, the income 
from which was to establish the four 


William A. Clark Prize Awards. In 


1927 Clark’s widow provided another 
similar trust of $100,000, the income 
to be used, in financing the expenses 
of the biennial. 


This year the Clark awards went 
mostly to established artists. Edward 
Hopper’s “Cape Cod Afternoon,” which 
received the $2,000 first prize and gold 
medal, is typical of the 54-year-old 
artist’s work, revealing his interest in 
bright sunshine on light surfaces and 
his ability to manage small masses. 
Second prize went to the restless, brittle 
study, “Meditation,” by Guy Pene du 
Bois. The large, quietly rustic “Box- 
holder No. 27” of Francis Speight won 
the third-place award; and Bernard 
Keyes of Boston completed the list of 
winners with his “Snakey,” a portrait of 


<> bartender. 


: 


> 
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CORCORAN BIENNIAL 


First prize in the fif- 
teenth biennial went to 
Edward Hopper’s ‘Cape 
Cod Afternoon’ (above). 
Richard Lahey’s portrait 
of his wife (top right) 
and Millard Sheet’s ‘Cal- 
ifornia’ (right) provid- 
ed high spots among-the 
non-winners. 


The varicd styles 
that spiced the show 
included svc! en- 
tirely different 
studies as Konrad 
Cramer’s ‘Fish for 
Lunch’ ('eft) and 
Maurice Sterne’s 
‘Near Pottsville’ 
(right) 
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RADIO 


‘GOOD TASTE’: Blue Pencils 
Of Censors Are Always Genteel 





Little official censorship is exercised 
upon broadcasting. In a recent sur- 
vey, the American Civil Liberties Union 
uncovered only 70 minor instances 
over a period of ten years. But there 
always exists an unofficial listing of 
“good taste” radio taboos. 

Two years ago the Columbia Broad- 
casting System issued a roster of 
“don’ts” governing child programs and 
supplementing the usual nonaccept- 
ables (off-color stories, blasphemy, 
misrepresentation in advertising) : 

1—No exalting of gangsters, criminals, 
or racketeers. : 

2—No encouragement of parental or 
“proper authority” disrespect. 

3—No cruelty, greed, or selfishness as 
“worthy motivation.” 

4—No programs that arouse “harmful 
nervous reactions.” 

5—No presentation of conceit, smug- 
ness, or a sense of superiority over 
others. 

6—No identification of recklessness 
and abandon with a “healthy sense of 
adventure.” 

7—No exploitation of others for per- 
sonal gain. 

— “appealing” dishonesty or de- 
celt. 

Similarly, CBS banned “any product 
which describes graphically or repel- 
lently any internal bodily function, 
symptomatic results of internal dis- 
turbances, or matters which are gen- 
erally unacceptable in social groups.” 

In general, these rules hold today for 
all four major networks, and other 
“don’ts” have been added. Syphilis may 
be mentioned only “under the most 
controlled circumstances.” Athlete’s 
foot, “body odor,” and halitosis are un- 
mentionable. To network “editors,” 
nothing is acceptable on the air which 
could not be bandied in “polite parlor 
conversation.” 

“Good taste” standards often over- 
lap into news broadcasts. A fortnight 
ago, NBC and CBS carried only lean, 
strictly factual bulletins on the East 
Texas school disaster in which 455 chil- 
dren died. To the many radio listeners 
who wondered at the lack of on-the- 
scene broadcasting, CBS representa- 


tives issued a flat statement: “Too 
gruesome.” 
Like news and advertising, enter- 


tainment also undergoes a microscopic 
editing by the “good taste” of sponsor, 
advertising agency, and script readers. 
Last week, Variety, trade paper for 
radio comedians, produced a list of 
subjects tabooed for comedy material: 


President Roosevelt: “. . . Compli- 
mentary gags give sponsors the shud- 
ders and gags putting Roosevelt in a 
funny light cause absolute conniptions.” 

Supreme Court: “... Too many spon- 
sors sooner or later do business with 
this body, and furthermore it’s an issue 
strongly split in the public mind.” 

Strikes: “All right to wisecrack about 
sit-downers but no mention of specific 
parties is allowed.” 

Spain: “. . . Can’t mention General 
Franco or the loyalists or anybody else. 
Which virtually nullifies the topic.” 

Windsor-Mrs. Simpson: “Forbidden 
rigidly.” 
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ACME 
‘Peaches’ Browning Hynes: recognized 
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Fred Allen: sued 





INTERNATIONAL 


Chang Soo Lee: sentenced 








RECOGNIZED: By the New York Court 
of Appeals, Mrs. Frances (‘Peaches’) 
Browning Hynes as the lawful widow 
of the late Edward (“Daddy”) Brown- 
ing. The court affirmed lower court 
orders striking out certain defenses 
of the Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 
and the Edbro Realty Co., executors 
of the Browning will, and of Mrs. 
Dorothy (“Sunshine’’) Browning, the 
realitor’s adopted daughter. “Peaches,” 
now the wife of Bernard J. Hynes, 
Denver theatrical man, sued for her 
dower rights in the property, estimated 
at from $4,000,000 to $9,000,000, and 
an accounting from the executors. They 
and “Sunshine” contended that Brown- 
ing’s marriage to “Peaches” was illegal, 
alleging that his French divorce from 
his first wife, Nellie Adele, was illegal. 
Ninety per cent of the Browning estate 
has been willed to charity. With her 
dower rights to the property recog- 
nized, “Peaches” was expected to join 
the adopted daughter’s attempt to 
break the will. 


AFFIRMED: By the Tennessee Su- 
preme Court, the right of Memphis and 
Chattanooga to construct municipal 
power plants. The decision overruled 
objections by the Memphis Power & 
Light Co. and.the Tennessee Electri 
Power Co.—which now serve the cities 
—that the projects were unconstitu- 
tional. Memphis, which has signed a 
twenty-year contract with the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority for electric power, 
plans to sell $9,600,000 worth of bonds 
to the Public Works Administration to 
raise funds for the supplementary mu- 
nicipal plant. 
authority,” the court held, “to make 
such contracts as are here involved.” 

SuED: Twentieth Century-Fox Film 
Corp. for $250,000 damages in a com- 
plaint filed in Seattle Superior Court 
by Lt. Gov. Victor Aloysius Meyers, 
former orchestra leader. Meyers con- 
tended that in the film “Thanks a Mil- 
lion” Fred Allen, comedian cracked: 
“Up in Washington they elected a jazz 
band leader Lieutenant Governor, and 
if the people will vote for a jazz band 
leader they'll vote for anybody.” The 
quip, Meyers explained, refiected on his 
qualifications and ‘deprived him of the 
confidence, respect, and good will of 
the people.” 


SENTENCED: To from five to ten years 
in Sing Sing Prison and fined $2,000, 
Chang Soo Lee, Korean butler con- 
victed of poisoning Mr. and Mrs. George 
Reeves, relatives of his employer, Mrs. 
Ida Churchill of White Plains, N.Y. 
He was charged with attempting to 
kill the couple, now in a hospital suffer- 
ing from doses of arsenic, so that he 
might inherit the Churchill fortune. 
County Judge Gerald Nolan said Chang 
must serve an extra day for every dol- 
lar of the fine he can’t pay. The pris- 
oner’s lawyer, Charles D. Lewis, told the 
court that almost all of Chang’s $9,000 
savings was spent in his defense. 
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SUGAR: First Hearings Held on New Measure, 
With Lobbyists Again Pleading for Special Favors 


Not the least of the troubles which 
President Roosevelt inherited from Her- 
bert Hoover in 1933 was a crisis in su- 
gar. For nearly ten years the world 
had gone crazy piling up enormous sur- 
pluses; prices had fallen almost out of 
sight; and the 244-cent per pound tariff 
protection was no protection at all to 
American producers. 

To correct these conditions, the Tariff 
Commission recommended that the na- 
tional market be restricted and that 
Cuba, source of 30 per cent of the su- 
gar consumed by Americans, be given a 
lower tariff wall to hurdle. Similar 
proposals came from distressed Amer- 
ican sugar men who drew up a stabiliza- 
tion agreement. 

Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace rejected the agreement, and in 
February, 1934, the President took the 
sugar problem to Congress. Mr. Roose- 
velt asked for an AAA processing tax 
of 14 cent per pound on raw (unre- 
fined) sugar, so that the government 
could pay farmers a “fair exchange val- 
ue’"—prewar price—for their crops. 

In return for this Federal help, the 
industry would abide by a quota sys- 
tem. No more than 6,450,000 tons of 
sugar—the estimated annual consump- 
tion—could be sold in the American 
market. To relieve Cuba, Congress im- 
mediately should drop the duty from 2 
cents to 14% cents per pound, later to 
9/10 cent. 

The Jones-Costigan Bill, based on the 
President’s plan, became law that June 

-with only one major revision. The 
domestic beet-sugar growers and pro- 
cessors succeeded in getting their quota 
raised by 100,000 tons, at the expense 
of Cuba and the insular possessions. 

During the next two and a half years 
national sugar troubles almost disap- 
peared. Out of the processing-tax funds 
the government paid $80,000,000 to 
American farmers for restricting their 
crops. Prices rose; excess sugar stocks 
dropped; and the quota system curbed 
production by 20 per cent. 

_ Right in the middle of this resuscita- 
tion the Supreme Court threw out the 
AAA processing tax as unconstitution- 
al. But the quota system remained le- 
gal, and last June Congress extended 
its provisions through 1937. 

Nevertheless, loss of the benefit pay- 
ments crippled the Sugar Act. Quota 
restriction alone would not raise prices 
enough to guarantee farmers a “fair 
exchange value” for their crops. Some- 
how, the government must support the 
domestic market. 

Last month, President Roosevelt 
asked Congress to pass a new sugar act. 
He suggested an excise tax of % cent 
per pound in place of the invalidated 
Processing tax and asked that the quota 
System be made permanent. He also 
wanted child-labor restrictions and 
minimum wages for workers. 

Last week, while the Senate waited 


for its committee report, a House sub- 
committee finished hearings on the 
O’Mahoney-Adams-Costigan Bill. Be- 
cause it affects eight distinct groups 
in the industry, the measure suffered 
a bombardment of criticism. 


Po.icy: Most of the complaints had 
a familiar ring to Congressmen. Su- 
gar’s history is filled with them, chiefly 
because the government has so often 
shifted its policy toward the industry. 

For 100 years the United States had 
no sugar problem. The duty on this 
commodity, imported from Cuba, Java, 
and other world centers, put needed 
funds in the Treasury. Protection for 


it also gave the United States two po- 
tential new producers—Puerto Rico and 
the Philippines. 

For the next fourteen years demand 
and supply remained in peaceful bal- 
ance. “Free sugar” streamed in from 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico; Cuba was al- 
lowed a 20 per cent preferential under 
the 2-cent tariff wall; and the Philip- 
pines went on the free list in 1913. 

But the war shattered sugar’s golden 


’ era. To fill Europe’s needs, the Allies 


encouraged Cuba to raise its output 52 
per cent between 1914 and 1919. At 
home, Food Administrator Herbert 
Hoover exhorted farmers to grow more 
beets and cane. In 1918, Congress 
created the Sugar Equalization Board 
to fix sugar prices, control production, 
and ration consumers. 

After the war, sugar boomed to the 
all-time high of 24 cents a pound, then 
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Sugar-cane plantation: stalks cut in the field 
flow along the flume on their way to the factory 


the small, high-cost cane industry on 
Louisiana’s plantations was no worry 
because Louisiana accounted for only 
about 10 per cent of the sugar Ameri- 
cans ate. 

In 1890, with the Treasury overflow- 
ink, the 2-cent per pound tariff was re- 
pealed and a 2-cent per pound bounty 
given to the Louisiana growers. Farm- 
ers were urged to grow the new sugar 
beets which would thrive on irrigated 
Western plains, unlike the towering 
cane which requires a semitropical cli- 
mate. 


Four years later Congress had to 
backtrack. Since 1876 Hawaiian sugar 
had flowed into American markets duty 
free; without “free sugar” Hawaii was 
at the mercy of low world prices. Con- 
gress answered protests by replacing 
the 2-cent tariff and repealing the 
bounty. 

In 1898 the Spanish American War 
broke out, and America went to bat to 
protect its Cuban Sugar Bowl from 
Spain’s meddling, confiscating ways. 
Victory brought control over Cuba but 


fell to 5 cents within a year. In 1924 
prosperity returned once more—because 
nations, preparing against another war, 
subsidized their home sugar growers 
and refiners. 

America’s sugar subsidy—the 2-cent 
tariff wall—together with new varieties 
of sugar cane and improved growing 
methods helped Puerto Rico, Hawaii, 
and the Philippines to harvest larger 
crops than ever before. 


The natural result—overproduction 
—swamped world markets and forced 
down prices. Cuba began to curtail its 
output in 1925, but this isolated effort 
did little toward cutting down the world 
surplus. American growers howled for 
more protection against “off shore” su- 
gar, and in 1930 Congress raised the 
duty to 2% cents under the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Act. 


Meanwhile Hawaiian, Puerto Rican, 


and Philippine “free sugar” flooded the 
country, drastically reducing Cuba’s 
share of the American market. By 1932 
the world price had fallen to % cent a 
pound—less than cost. Cuba, caught 
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in this economic squeeze, rose in bloody 
revolt. 

Cure for these troubles came with the 
quota system and benefit payments pro- 
vided by the 1934 Sugar Act. Cuba es- 
pecially prospered, and last year the 
value of the Cuban sugar crop amount- 
ed to more than twice the 1932 figure. 


Pvieas: Since the %-cent excise tax 
in the proposed Sugar Act promises to 
hurt the island’s profit considerably, 
Cuba had reason to regret that it had 
no say in last week’s domestic law- 
making. But the seven other interested 
parties aired a host of real or imagined 
grievances. Congressmen listened to 
the wails of beet-sugar associations, 
cane-sugar advocates, refiners, Hawai- 
ians, Filipinos, and Puerto Ricans. 

Charles M. Kearney spoke for the 
National Beet Growers Association, 
which represents Western farmers. 
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Opposing the refiners, Ernest Greene 
of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters Asso- 
ciation and six delegates from Puerto 
Rico, beseeched the committee to in- 
crease or stabilize their quotas and to 
place no limit on the refined sugar the 
islands could send to America. Both 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico want to be 
given the status of a State without 
“discriminations.” 


Complaints against the Sugar Bill 
also came from outside the sugar bloc. 
P. A. Staples, president of the Hershey 
Corporation, attacked the present limi- 
tation on refined sugar imported from 
Cuba—the island’s total exports of re- 
fined sugar cannot exceed 22 per cent 
of its total raw-sugar quota. Staples 
claimed the thirteen big American re- 
finers were asking for a monopoly. If 
they get it, the Hershey Corp. will have 
little use for its Cuban refinery. 


NEWSPHOTOS 


Harvesting sugar beets in Colorado 


Among other things, he asked for an 
increase from 70 cents to 75 cents in 
payments to farmers for every 100 
pounds of sugar grown; for a reduction 
of 100,000 tons in the estimate of Amer- 
ican sugar consumption; and for a 36.7 
per cent instead of 30 per cent allot- 
ment of any excess sugar needed to 
meet the national demand. 

For the cane-sugar growers of Flori- 
da and Louisiana nine favor seekers, 
including five members of the House, 
voiced their States’ biggest want: an 
unlimited or at least increased quota 
for domestic cane sugar. Already 
raised from 260,000 to 360,000 tons, the 
quota for these two States, they 
claimed, should stand at 450,000 tons 
or more, to allow for future growth. 

Elisworth Bunker of the National 
Sugar Refining Co. and John Lowe, 
manager of the Revere Sugar Refinery, 
presented the case for American re- 
finers. Bunker asked that Congress pro- 
hibit the importing of refined sugar from 
Cuba, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. At 
present these islands supply only about 
10 per cent of the refined sugar sold in 
the country, but domestic refiners fear 
they will step up their production and 
snatch the home market. 





Another candy maker, William F. 
Heide of New York, pleaded that with 
the %-cent excise tax his industry 
might lose $6,000,000 in 1937. Refiners’ 
contracts, he said, provided for passing 
the tax along to food manufacturers. 
On behalf of Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
Co., William J. Williams supported 
Heide’s remarks. 


Prospects: Of all these requests,” it 
appeared that only Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico might gain theirs for equality with 
American sugar growers. Secretary 
Wallace is understood to favor a revi- 
sion of the bill to this effect before the 
committee submits it to the House. 


One other change may have to be 
made. The excise tax of % cent ‘per 
pound may be found to violate the Cu- 
ban Trade Agreement of 1934, which 
seems to guarantee that the tax on Cu- 
ban sugar will not exceed the tax then 


in eff2ct—14 cent per pound. 


Otherwise the Sugar Bill will prob- 
ably go through much as it now stands. 
If so, the government expects the ex- 
cise tax to bring in $100,000,000, of 
which $45,000,000 will return to the 
American sugar industry as benefit pay- 
ments, the rest going into the Treasury. 
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General opinion holds that the con. 
sumers would pay this tax, as well as 
the $350,000,000-a-year which the 2-cent 
tariff wall and the quota system now 
cost them in higher sugar prices. Sec. 
retary Wallace says no. Gearing the 
supply to the demand, he claims, wil] 
determine the price, and the added tax 
will have to be absorbed by the industry, 

In that case, experts think, the tax 
would be taken out in lower prices for 
raw sugar. This would amount to an- 
other blow for Cuba, whose growers and 
producers receive no benefits other than 
a chance to hurdle a tariff wall of 9/10 
cent instead of 24% cents per pound. 

On one point almost everyone agrees: 
the quota system has saved the Ameri- 
can sugar business from absolute pov- 
erty. Norman H. Davis, United States 
Ambassador-at-Large, who last week 
sailed to attend the International Sugar 
Conference opening in London Apr. 5, 
is expected to urge foreign sugar pro- 
ducers to adopt this American policy 
of controlling sugar. 

Convincing Great Britain to curb its 
beet-sugar industry may be difficult. 
In recent years England has spent 
around $100,000,000 annually in sub- 
sidizing native sugar growers. They are 
not likely to favor restriction any more 
than the growers and processors in Col- 
orado, California, Nebraska, or Mich- 
igan. 


SILVER: Salesmanship Pulls 
International Out of the Red 


In 1898 a notice went to stockholders 
of fourteen independent silverware com- 
panies in the United States and Canada. 
Would they approve a plan to merge 
the firms under a single corporate title? 
Within a few months all had agreed to 
the proposal, and International Silver 
Co. was formed. 

Today International ranks as the big- 
gest silverware maker in the world, 
manufacturing sterling as well as all 
grades of plated ware. Its’stiffest com- 
petition comes from the leading ster- 
ling maker, Gorham, and from the sec- 
ond largest plating concern, Oneida. 

Last week stockholders met in Jer- 
sey City, N.J., to pass on another pian. 
This time recapitalization, not consoli- 
dation, was the question. 

Directors considered it inadvisable 
to pay anything on the preferred-divi- 
dend arrears amounting to $19 a share. 
Instead they asked preferred stock- 
holders to accept new prior-preference 
stock in exchange for their present 
shares and proposed cutting the com- 
mon stock from $100 to $50 par. This, 
the management hoped, might open 4 
way for a resumption of common divi- 
dends, unpaid since 1930. 

Stockholders approved the proposal. 
Then an unexpected obstacle arose. On 
application of two preferred sharehold- 
ers who felt they were being cheated 
out of their back dividends, James F. 
Fielder, vice chancellor of the New Jer- 
sey Court of Chancery, issued a tem- 
porary injunction against the recapl- 
talization. The court ordered the com- 
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SILVER PLATING 





1. Oil and electric furnaces melt nickel, zinc, and copper to 
make the nickel-silver base. The molten mass flows from the 
tilted crucible into an ingot mold revolving on a turntable. 


2. After the ingot has been 
rolled into a strip, power 
presses (above) stamp out 
erude blanks. Other dies 
shape spoons, cut fork 
prongs (right) and emboss 
designs. Grinding (below) 
and polishing give the al- 
loy flatware a mirrorlike 
surface. 
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3. Then come baths in potash and acid. 
In the plating tank (right) the spoons 
finally receive their silver coating. 
NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS BY PAT TERRY 
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pany to show cause Apr. 5 why the in- 
junction should not be made permanent, 


SALESMEN: In the seven years from 
1923 to 1929, International*Silver’s net 
income amounted to almost $10,000,000. 
Then sales nose-dived, and the company 
suffered deficits totaling almost $4,000,- 
000 in the three years 1930-32. The sil- 
ver-buying public had suddenly switched 
from high-quality silver plate, source 
of most of International’s former prof- 
its, to lower-priced plated wares—sold 
in bargain basements and 5 and 10s 
and used for premiums. 

In vain the company increased its 
output in intermediate and lower-priced 
wares to satisfy a lower-priced market 
until it ranked as the dominating fac- 
tor in this field. The margin of profit 
proved too small to lift the company 
out of the red. 

Officials finally decided that the only 
way to restore profits was to regain 
their former quality business. They 
laid their plans carefully. In Meriden, 
Conn.—the firm’s home office—work- 
men remodeled an unused plant into a 
series of display rooms for Internation- 
al’s brands, including International 
Sterling, Holmes & Edwards Inlaid, 
1847 Rogers Bros., and Wm. Rogers & 
Son. Here buyers for big outlets, such 
as Hudson’s in Detroit or Carson Pirie 
Scott in Chicago, could come and see 
new patterns, get help from trained 
sales-service forces, and compare dif- 
ferent lines. 

To win smaller customers, 
couldn’t send buyers to Connecticut, 
I.S. salesmen redoubled their efforts on 
the road. In addition to competing with 
other silverware makers, the salesmen 
competed among themselves. Thus, 
one group of men represented Holmes 


& Edwards Inlaid ($8.50 a dozen tea-- 


spoons retail) ;~- others ‘plugged 1847 
Rogers Bros. ($8); and both felt free 
to steal a retailer from the other. In- 
ternational found the intracompany 
competition stimulated both lines. 

As a result of its improved sales 
technique—and the increase in consum- 
er buying power—the company last 
year reported net income of $430,624, 
compared with a~ $496,687 deficit in 
1935. This year the improvement has 
continued. At last week’s annual meet- 
ing, company Officials reported sales in 
the first quarter running well ahead of 
the same period a year ago. 


PiaTinc: Nearly three-quarters of 
International’s output is plated ware. 
Process: an electrical current picks up 
a film of pure silver from a solution and 
deposits it onto a base of cheaper metal 
—sometimes copper, more often nickel 
silver, a nickel-copper-zinc alloy con- 
taining no silver. The thickness of the 
coating depends on how long the metal 
is allowed to remain in the plating bath. 

To the layman a 3-minute flash plate 
looks the same as a high quality job 
that has hung in the silver solution for 
three hours. Hence the average house- 
wife has no way of telling the true qual- 
ity of the plated ware she buys—except 
by the reputation of its maker. Inter- 


national sells its plated products under 
fourteen braud names, each indicating 
a silver coating of unvarying thickness. 


who * 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP: For each new flatware 
pattern, an artist makes a master design from 
which the modeler fashions a red beeswax 
relief. Then the diemaker cuts a replica in 
hard steel. 





Almost every year the. company 
brings out a new pattern in each of its 
brands. First. an artist sketches the 
design. Then a modeler fashions a red 
beeswax relief, and dies—costing from 
$20,000 to $25,000—are cut in hard steel. 
The dies, fastened in power presses, cut 
out blanks, trim and shape them, and 
emboss the patterns. 

After a series of grinding and polish- 
ing operations to insure a perfect sur- 
face, the blanks are dipped in boiling 
potash and pickled in sulphuric acid. 
This cleans the surface—to make sure 
the silver will stick. Then the blanks 
are suspended in the plating solution, 
an extra-heavy coat being given to the 
parts of forks and spoons which rest 
on the table. 

While the silver deposit on a tea- 
spoon is a small fraction of the total 
cost, the solution in each tank is worth 
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as much as $1,000. Dripping and spat- 
tering wastes muth of this. Inter. 
national recovers the loss once a year 


~ by. ripping up the floor boards around 


the tanks, burning them, and collecting 
the silver. The firm even collects work- 
er’s old clothes and burns them, too. 


United States 
Makes a Bid for the Rum Trade 


For 150 years before Stevenson wrote 
his “Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum” 
chanty in “Treasure Island,” Virgin 
Islands rum passed across mahogany 
bars and down hardy gullets. Dis- 
tilled from sugar-cane juices without 
the addition of molasses, the potent 
brew always found a market and gave 
islanders a comfortable living. 

In 1917, however, soon after the 
United States bought the islands from 
Denmark, many Danish plantation own- 
ers pulled up stakes, and the industry 
languished. Then, in 1920, Prohibition 
came along. With their principal rum 
market lost, the economic plight of the 
natives became increasingly discourag- 
ing. President Hoover visited the is- 
lands six years ago and sailed away 
with the cheerless comment that they 
were the “poorhouse of America.” 

Soon after President Roosevelt came 
into office, he took up the perplexing 
problem of how the islands were to earn 
their keep. Advisers suggested reviv- 
img the once prosperous rum industry. 
Agreeing that here lay the solution, the 
administration repeatedly tried to in- 
terest private’ capital in the venture, 
but nobody found the idea sufficiently 
enticing. So the government itself got 
busy. 

In April, 1934, Federal funds estab- 
lished the Virgin Islands Co. Secretary 
of the Interior Ickes, one of the com- 
pany’s three incorporators, became 
chairman of the board. Using a PWA 
grant of $1,000,000, the government 
bought cane lands, sugar factories, and 
rum distilleries and leased them to the 
Virgin Islands Co. 

After the new firm’s rum had been 
properly aged in charred-oak barrels, 
the problem arose of how to dispose of 
it. The government discussed the prop- 
osition with many private companies; 
after prolonged negotiations over prices 
and methods of distribution, it selected 
as sole American agent W. A. Taylor 
& Co., a 50-year-old New York firm 
of wine and liquor importers. 


Next week the first load—about 50,- 
000 cases—of Government House rum 
is scheduled to arrive in the United 
States on board the S. S. Fort Town- 
send of the Bermuda & West Indies 
Steamship Co. By the middle of April, 
Government House rum will be on sale 
throughout the country. Although 
Taylor’s salesmen have solicited no or- 
ders, the firm has been flooded with re- 
quests for the liquor. 


Hopes AnD Fears: Since the United 
States acquired them twenty years 2g9, 
the Virgin Islands have received Con- 
gressional appropriations totaling over 
$6,000,000. The government hopes that 
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CHANGES 11GZAG OF A BLOWOUT 


won SAFETY LANE, 


OT for you the zigzag careening of the car after 
N a tire bursts. Not a flicker of fear about the 
onrushing traffic in the other lane. For in that instant 
after a blowout, the new Goodyear LifeGuard* Tubes 
put you in a new kind of traffic lane...a Safety Lane 
that’s free from the tragedy that up until now has 
always followed in the sudden collapse of a tire, and 
steering wheel torn from driver’s hands. 


Time to stop—after the blowout 


Today any front or rear tire can blow... you can rip 
a hole a foot long in the casing... but if that burst 
tire carries a LifeGuard Tube, the slenderest of women 
can bring the car to a safe, smooth and straight- 


THE GREATEST NAME 


Z 


*LIFEGUARD is a trade-mark of The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, Inc., and is protected by patents applied for 


tracking stop. The wheel stays steady with plenty of 
time to stop. 

Exactly how this new inner tube protects you is ex- 
plained in the box below. When you read the 
description keep in mind that this LifeGuard Tube 
is the result of 1300 different designs. That it was 
perfected only after it was dynamited on speeding test 
cars, slashed by rotary knives and flayed by steel spikes 
at excessive speeds from 50 to 80 miles per hour. 


LifeGuard Tubes cost more to buy because they cost 
more to make. They were built not to save money, 
but lives. Ask your Goodyear dealer to show you an 
actual model of this new contribution to safer motor- 
ing. It is literally a “LifeGuard.” 
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FOR PASSENGER CARS - TRUCKS - BUSES 
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its rum “pump priming” will make the 
_islands self-supporting for the first time 
since their acquisition. 

But the plan involves other interests 
that are by no means sold on its merits. 
Liquor firms that import rum from 
Cuba, Jamaica, and the Barbados last 
week raised cries of protest against 
“government competition.” The Ameri- 
can rum market, they feel, cannot ab- 
sorb the subsidized Virgin Islands prod- 
uct without serious disturbance. 

Representatives of temperance or- 
ganizations also complained. “It will do 
both physical and moral harm to the in- 
habitants of both the Virgin Islands and 
the United States,” said Mrs. Ella T. 
Boole, president of the W.C.T.U. 

W. A. Taylor & Co. isn’t worried. “I 
hear there is some opposition develop- 
ing in Washington among dry Con- 
gressmen to the idea of the govern- 
ment being in the distilling business,” 
commented W. L. Taylor. “Once the 
rum is sold to us, nothing can be done 
about it. We have a contract.” ~ 


* 
EGGS: Chicago Market Begins 


Trading in Frozen-Egg Futures 


Because the nation’s 400,000,000 hens 
speed up their production in April and 
May, egg prices usually drop 30 per 
cent in the Spring. 

While prices are low, poultrymen 
from Minnesota to Texas ship some 
1,580,000,000 eggs to breaking centers 
in» Southern and Midwestern cities. 
There white-uniformed girls with keen 
noses break them, smell them, and 
drop the good ones into cans. 

Some of the tins contain only whites; 
some, only yolks; others, ‘‘mixed eggs.” 
Stored in warehouses at temperatures 
of zero to 10 below, they stay fresh 
indefinitely until consumer demand and 
low production boost prices. 

During the past decade and a half, 
use of frozen eggs—Swift, Armour, 
Borden, and Standard Brands carry 
them as a side line—has far outstripped 
egg powder. In 1921-22 consumption 
of the two varieties was about equal— 
50,000,000 pounds of frozen against 
16,500,000 pounds of dried (1 pound of 
dried eggs is equivalent to 3 to 4 
pounds of frozen). In 1934-35 frozen- 
egg consumption stood at approximate- 
ly 160,000,000 pounds, while dried eggs 
had fallen off to 8,500,000. 

By 1935, users—especially bakers 
and manufacturers of noodles, mayon- 
naise, ice cream, and candy—felt the 
need of an orderly market and a place 
where they might hedge against future 
price changes. Accordingly, the New 
York Produce Exchange in September 
of that year opened the first spot and 
futures market in frozen eggs. This 
week the Chicago Merchantile Ex- 
change prepared to follow suit, answer- 
ing the industry’s demands for a more 
centrally located market. 

Rules of both exchanges guarantee 
that the eggs traded in will be of 
American origin, properly broken and 
kept, and will contain a stipulated 
amount of solids—the mineral particles 
that give eggs their nutritive value. 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS 


® The five big rail brotherhoods—train- 
men and switchmen, engineers, fire- 
men, enginemen, and conductors— 
served notice on “all railroads in the 
United States” that they want a 20 
per cent wage increase. Recently the 
sixteen other railroad unions demanded 
raises of 20 cents an hour. If granted, 
the increases will boost pay rolls by 
$492,000,000 annually. 


® “Passed Bishop’s Rock at 6:42.55 
P.M. Passage ... accomplished in 4 
days 0 hours 6 minutes 23 seconds at a 
mean speed of 30.99 knots.” This radio 
message from Capt. Pierre Thoreu of 
the Normandie announced that the 
French Line’s flagship had regained 
the speed record lost last August to 
Cunard White Star’s Queen Mary. The 
Normandie traveled a longer course 
and took nine minutes more than the 
Queen Mary, but maintained an aver- 
age speed one-third of a knot faster. 
A new set of propellers did the trick. 


® Lord Rothermere, British publisher, 
made a prediction last week: “In the 
great cities of Europe and America I 
expect the price of newspapers to the 
reader will be increased by not less 
than 50 per cent.”” He based his fore- 
cast on announcements by leading 
newsprint companies that they will in- 
crease their base price from $42.50 to 
$50 a ton in the first six months of 
1938. 


® Employes of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
own nearly one-sixth of the company’s 
capital stock, President R. E. Wood re- 
vealed in his annual report. 


® Preliminary reports of March in- 
come-tax payments indicated a month’s 
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total of approximately $700,000,000, a 
67 per cent increase over last year. 
But Treasury officials are disappointed, 
President Roosevelt’s budget estimateq 
March returns at $840,000,000. Wash- 
ington heard rumors of additional goy- 
ernment borrowing—perhaps even tax 
increases—unless later figures make g 
more favorable showing. 


© Two months ago F. W. Leamy, vice 
president of the Delaware & Hudson 
Co., indignantly denied that his firm 
was selling any of its holdings in New 
York Central Railroad stock. Last 
week Leamy called in reporters and 
admitted that, in December, January, 
February, and March, D. & H. had un- 
loaded 85,000 New York Central shares, 
He justified his previous denial on the 
grounds that if the truth had been 
known, New York Central stock might 
have dropped, thus preventing D. & H. 
from selling at the best possible price. 


© An importer of wheat for the past 
four years, the United States this year 
gives promise of regaining its former 
export status. Last week a shipment 
of 100,000 bushels left the Pacific 
Coast bound for Europe, and yvrain 
traders forecast more would follow. 


© The Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
sought permission from State authori- 
ties to drill a well in the bed of the 
Gulf of Mexico, almost a mile off the 
Texas shore. But local fishing interests 
objected. The oil would pollute the 
water and kill or drive away the fish. 
To calm fishermen’s fears, Humble 
gave assurance that it would use special 
devices to prevent any oil from escap- 
ing. As a further argument, the com- 
pany estimated that if oil were found 
it would yield $18,000,000 in royalties 
to the State school fund. 


INTERNATIONAL 

Trick Vauise: In Harrison, N.J., bandits last week held up a messenger and seized h’s 

satchel containing a $2,700 pay roll. They didn’t notice their victim pull a wire in the bags 

handle as he handed it over. Ten seconds later revolver blanks inside the satchel started ex- 

ploding and clouds of sulphur smoke belched from holes in the bottom. In terror the gunmen 
dropped their loot and fled. 
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lived 5 Weeks in 


“It seems incredible that five weeks on a 


ce train could be so free from discomfort.” 
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Manager, Philadelphia Orchestra 










Eugene Ormandy, conductor with Philadelphia 
Orchestra on current 1937 Transcontinental Tour 
of the Lnited States. 





Impromptu “concert,” Greeley, Colo. 
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One hundred and ten orchestfa members and staff men living 35 
days in Pullman cars! What a test of Pullman comfort and conven- 
ience! To a man, members of the Philadelphia Orchestra-RCA Victor 
Transcontinental Tour of 1936—needing wholesome rest during 






Jose Iturbi, who, with Eugene Ormandy, continuous rehearsal and performance —were enthusiastic in their 
is conducting Philadelphia Orchestra dur- approval of Pullman service. This year finds them eager for their 
i ite oC Q27 4 > ati a7 . . . . 

ing its current 1937 tour of the nation. 1937 tour. It means clean, restful, relaxing travel, nights of good 


sound sleep, carefree safety, homelike convenience and comfort. 


Life was made especially pleasant for this trainload of musicians. 
But that’s only typical of the kind of service Pullman provides for 
more than a thousand trainloads of patrons daily! And it affords them 
the safest of travel. Not a life lost among all the millions of passengers 
and employes carried in 1935—and again not a fatality in 1936. 


Plan to make your next trip in Pullman safety and comfort, available 
on railroads in the United States and on various lines in Canada and 
Mexico. Your ticket agent will give you full information: or write 





Philadelphia Orchestra-RCA Victor 1937 
Transcontinental Tour via Pullm: 1 . r , , ' 
aaa " eel aap THE PULLMAN COMPANY, CHICAGO 





comfort and safety. 
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Pullman and Rail —The gafe way to go and the sure way to get there 























MANUSCRIPTS: Bibliophile 
Finds Johnson Diary in Castle 


Lt. Col. Ralph Heyward Isham does 
not accord with the traditional con- 
ception of a bibliophile as a colorless 
individual whose dim eyes peer con- 
stantly at mildewed tomes. The hand- 
some son of a railway magnate has 
been filling mewspaper columns for 
years, and not always as the owner of 
the world’s finest collection of Bos- 
welliana. His interest in James Bos- 
well, biographer of Dr. Samuel John- 
son, giant of eighteenth-century Eng- 
lish letters, did not preclude other 
activities. 


After two years apiece at Cornell 
and Yale, he shot tigers in the Malay 
Peninsula. Then he became _ the 
“millionaire reporter” of The New York 
World. During the World War, where 
he acquired his military title, he served 
in the British Army on Gen. Sir Doug- 
las Haig’s staff. 

During their nine years of married 
life, his second wife estimated, he spent 
more than $300,000 on rare manu- 
scripts. A large chunk of this sum 
doubtless went into the purchase of 
the Boswell manuscripts which he ac- 
quired in 1927. 

Scholars and collectors had long 
known of the papers’ existence but 
were unable to persuade Boswell’s 
great-great-grandson, Lord Talbot, to 
sell them. Isham proved persuasive. 
During a visit to Malahide Castle, Lord 
Talbot’s home near Dublin, he acquired 
all the Boswell papers. They were pub- 
lished in eighteen volumes and sold to 
550 subscribers at $900 a set. Another 
Bosweil manuscript—his journey to the 
Hebrides with Dr. Johnson—was found 
in 1930 and published in a popular 
edition last year. 

Isham thought he had unearthed all 
the Boswell-Johnson stuff that the 
thirteenth-century castle contained. 
Then litigation started over the owner- 
ship of some other Boswell papers, and 
Lord Talbot, feeling that there might 
be records bearing on the case, invited 
the bibliophile to make another search 
of Malahide. 

Last month, after three days of ran- 
sacking chests full of documents, he 
tackled a heavy iron casket. It was 
labeled “1820 to 1838”—dates which 
promised no Boswell or Johnson manu- 
scripts—but among some 10,000 letters 
he saw an oblong green book, tied with 
a greasy string. 

It was an 86-page diary by the lexi- 
cographer. In the same chest lay 
several Boswell finds. They included a 
large volume written by Boswell, sum- 
marizing letters sent and received by 
him between 1782 and 1790; the guest 
book from Auchinleck House, his an- 
cestral home in Scotland; and several 
missing leaves from his journal. 

The collector left Britain without 
making public the discoveries. Last 
week he spread them out on a table 
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Lt. Col. Ralph H. Isham examines a literary 
treasure—the diary of Samuel Johnson 


in his New York apartment and smiled 
happily as Prof. Frederick A. Pottle of 
Yale, who helped edit the eighteen- 
volume job, discussed their importance 
with newspaper men. 

The most valuable, Professor Pottle 
said, is the hitherto unrecorded John- 
son diary, written from 1765 to 1784. 
It includes his ‘“Resolutions—God ‘help 
me” for the year 1766: “To read the 
Bible thru in some language this year. 
To combat scruples. To rise early. To 
drink little wine.” 

Boswell’s “Book of Company at 
Auchinleck” shows that he served din- 
ner guests ten kinds of conversation- 
stimulants—rum, gin, brandy, “‘moun- 
tain,’ Madeira, sherry, “sitgis,’’ Lisbon, 
port, and claret. The host noted care- 
fully how much of each the various 
guests consumed. 

An item in Boswell’s journal de- 
scribes a 1764 stay at a German inn. 
This hostelry failed to win his com- 
plete endorsement. Writing in French, 
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the Scottish biographer complained of 
“the pretty little bedbugs. It is neces- 
sary to have them by the half dozen, 
like skylarks.” 

While some of the manuscripts wil] 
interest only collectors, Isham sees in 
the total enough material for “one good 
book for the general public.” Boswell- 
Johnson fans will have to wait a while, 
however. Running down the many 
references and footnoting the materia] 
will take at least two years. 


REVOLUTIONIST: 
He Points Sharp 


From Exile 
Pen at Duce 


In native Italian or fluent French, 
Ignazio Silone talks readily about 
other writers. He is reticent, how- 
ever, about himself. Internationally 
recognized since his novel “Fontamara” 
appeared in twenty languages three 
years ago, he has given importunate 
publishers only a skeleton outline of 
his life. 

This began 37 years ago in a moun- 
tainous province near Rome. Early 
youth acquainted Silone, the son of a 
landed proprietor, with the hardships 
of peasants beggared by a greedy 
noble. To fight the virtually feudal 
regime, Silone became a Socialist, then 
a Communist. When fascism seized the 
country he was editing a labor paper 
in Trieste. 

Hunted by the Black Shirts—who 
beat his brother to death—Silone es- 
caped and hid in peasant huts for three 
years before smuggling himself into 
Switzerland. Of that fugitive life he 
has heretofore refused to speak. But 
many readers will suspect that the 
author himself is the irresolute revo- 
lutionist of Bread and Wine (319 pages, 
155,000 words. Harpers, New York. 
$2.50). 

The novel opens on a heroic portrait 
of Don Benedetto, an aged priest whose 
courageous honesty has made him sus- 
pect to the authorities. In the deep 
shade of a cypress tree he sits in his 
garden, talking to former pupils come 
to honor him on his 75th birthday. One 
of his guests is a doctor; another, a 
Black Shirt militia officer. The con- 
versation turns to old classmates and 
stirs uneasy memories of men crushed 
in the Fascist machine, of Italians too 
proud to fawn on autocracy. 

Don Benedetto reveals that his favor- 
ite pupil was Pietro Spina, one of those 
whose ideals were not shattered by 
fear and ambition. The doctor ex- 
plains that the young anti-Fascist es- 
caped from prison and was last heard 
of in Belgium. But the militia officer 
says that Spina has returned to Italy 
and that the police are already on his 
track. 

Too much of a philosopher to be an 
effective revolutionist, Spina hates the 
dictatorship, despises the complaisant 
church, and is also weary of Marxist 
party regimentation. 

Seeking to sweep away the saws and 
shibboleths and appeal to the peasants 
as a man, not as a doctrine, he dis- 
guises himself as a priest and travels 
about sounding rural sentiment. It is 
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hostile to the government and the 
Abyssinian war. Yet the people are 
too frightened to think of rebellion. 

They are also hypnotized by the 
Leader's power and reputation. His 
voice lifts them to a hysterical en- 
thusiasm which even cheers the war. 
Only with a few cautiously uttered 
words can Spina oppose this dominat- 
ing figure whose oratory blares through 
the land. 

The peasants in this novel lack the 
earthy reality of those in ‘““Fontamara.” 
Moreover, the fate of Spina’s friend 
Cristina, whose symbolic death cli- 
maxes the tale, is more sensational 
than convincing. Nevertheless, “Bread 
and Wine” is a fine study of a revolu- 
tionist Hamlet in modern Italy, and 
the book is full of wisdom and grim 
humor. If its characters had more 
vitality it would really be, as its blurb- 
ist says, “a distinguished event in world 
literature.” 

& 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The Letters of Lenin. Translated and 
edited by Elizabeth Hill and Doris Mud- 
ie. 477 pages, 152,000 words. Illustra- 
tions, index. Harcourt, Brace, New 
York. $4. These 340 letters, dated from 
1895 to 1922, turn the Soviet saint into 








aman again. They reflect his affection | 


for mother, sister, and wife; his fond- 
ness for duck and snipe shooting; his 
exasperation with half-hearted com- 
rades. Once he humbly beseeches the 
police for permission to remain with his 
sick wife. To an associate in 1917 he 
writes: “What a swine that Trotsky 
is!” The collection, the first in English, 
brilliantly illuminates an ageless figure. 


Together and Apart. By Margaret 
Kennedy. 324 pages, 110,000 words. 
Random House, New York. $2.50. After 
Alec Canning became a famous libret- 
tist, he found new friends and kept a 
mistress. Although Betsy, his wife, was 
still in love with him, she got a divorce 
and married an old admirer. Graceful 


writing by the author of ‘“‘The Constant | 


Nymph” doesn’t redeem the threadbare 
plot. 


Leon Blum: From Poet to Premier. 
By Richard L. Stokes. 267 pages, 57,- 
000 words. Illustrated, index. Coward- 
McCann, New York. $3. The first full- 
length biography of the Paris mer- 
chant’s son who, like Disraeli, became 


, 2 Prime Minister at 64. 


Queen’s Folly. By Elswyth Thane 
(Mrs. William Beebe). 287 pages, 4,000 
words. Illustrated. Harcourt, Brace, 
New York. $2.50. The explorer’s wife 
weaves considerable historical lore into 
a charming romance that stars a house, 
‘Queen's Folly,” as its hero. Two years 
ago she used this theme in a play 
which producers are still considering. 


Bonaparte. By Eugene Tarle, trans- 
lated from the Russian by John Cour- 
nos. 405 pages, 145,000 words. Ap- 
pendix, motes, bibliography, index. 
Knight, New York. $4.50. The newest 
of nearly 200,000 books on Napoleon is 
the result of “25 years of research” by 
an eminent Russian scholar. 
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PROFIT: Stockholders Cheer As 


Major Air Lines Show Gains 


A year ago air-line stockholders, 
who had clung patiently to their “long 
pull” investments through years of net 
losses, sent up mild cheers over annual 
reports on 1935 business. Almost all 
the bigger air lines had made small 
profits or cut losses to minimums. 

Last week, with 1936 statements of 
the Big Four domestic operators avail- 
able, the cheering was in no sense sub- 
dued. For 1936 United Air Lines re- 
ported a net profit of $367,283, com- 
pared with a net loss of $1,393 in 1935. 
American Airlines, heaviest loser in 
1935 ($748,370), turned in a profit of 
$4,589. TWA earned $205,126 against 
$19,404 the previous year. Eastern Air 
Lines had a $168,602 profit, against 
$92,263. 

Other good news for air-line stock- 
holders: the rate war, threatening since 
TWA last Fall cut its transcontinental 
fare from $160 to $139.95, seemed last 
week to be postponed indefinitely. 
Through an interline agreement, TWA 
fares May 1 will go to $149.95, United 
and American fares will come down 
from $160 to the same figure. There- 
after all three lines will make a small 
“Pullman” charge for their sleeper and 
luxury chair services. 


. 
CRASH: Freak Ice Conditions 
Blamed for 13 Sudden Deaths 


“We were about 10 miles from the 
[Pittsburgh] airport when we first 
sighted Flight 15. 

“At the time we were flying at about 
2,000 feet. I saw the other plane 
about 300 feet below us and about a 
mile ahead. It was headed in the same 
direction, and its flight appeared per- 
fectly normal... I immediately slowed 
up because we were moving up too 
fast. When we were within half a mile 
of the plane we were flying about 800 
feet and Bohnet [Captain of Flight 15] 
about 500. 

“It didn’t last a minute. 

“Bohnet apparently started to make 
a left turn. The nose of his plane 
dropped, and he made two complete 
left-hand spirals ... It was about 50 
feet from the ground when I looked 
away. My co-pilot, I. M. Williams, 
saw the actual crash. He said it went 
into the earth nose first and broke 
apart. It didn’t bounce or turn over— 
just struck solidly head on. There was 
no fire. 

“Williams and I sort of grabbed each 
other ... We knew there was nothing 
we could do. I didn’t circle the wreck. 
I was mindful of my duty to carry my 
own passengers to the airport—we had 
four on board. Of course I radioed the 
news to the airport without delay. I 
tried not to think about it too much 
until I had landed. I knew the pilot 


down there was one of two men—and 
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I had known both of them for years.” 

Thus Capt. A. M. Wilkins of Trans- 
continental & Western Air’s eastbound 
Flight 6 brought news to Pittsburgh’s 
Allegheny County airport at sunset one 
day last week—news of the sixth air- 
line crash in this country since Dec. 15. 

Other details: Flight 15 had ap- 
proached Pittsburgh from the east, 
descended through a thick layer of 
clouds, and passed over the field’s 
radio-beam station in accordance with 
regulations. Emerging from the ‘over- 
cast” at 2,400 feet, Capt. Frederick 
Bohnet had circled back eastward to 
make his landing. He, the ship’s co- 
pilot and stewardess, and all ten of its 
passengers had died instantly in the 
crash. 


EXPLANATION: Others had witnessed 
the wreck from the ground and reached 
it almost immediately. Air-line per- 
sonnel and photographers arrived with- 
in a few minutes of the impact. Next 
day Bureau of Air Commerce officials, 
satisfied with their inspection, gave 
permission to burn the wreckage. But 
they could release no findings until 
after a hearing. Air-line officials were 
not so hesitant. TWA issued a formal 
announcement: 
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“The crash of the plane last night 
near Pittsburgh was due to the plane 
passing through localized but very ge. 
vere icing formations* while descenq- 
ing ...A heavy deposit of ice formed 
on the leading edge of the ailerons 
which control lateral balance anq 
caused the plane to go completely out 
of control . . . The crash of the plane 
failed to dislodge the ice formed on the 
ailerons and gave us the clue... 

“All modern transport planes carry 
de-icing equipment for every part of 
the plane on which ice formation has 
been encountered [forward edges of 
the wing and tail surfaces, propellers 
and propeller hubs, radio-antenna 
masts]. Never before in tests or in 
scheduled flights has ice formed on the 
ailerons to an extent that interfered 
with normal flight . . . TWA is taking 
immediate steps .[to develop a de-icer 
for ailerons].” 


* Other planes in the immediate I 
encountered no severe icing. But the general 
cold weather, accompanied by heavy clouds, 
widespread over the Eastern United States 
at the time, made icing possible at com 
tively low altitudes, The following day 

sea gulls were found in the business s« 

of Hornell, N.Y. Their wings coated 

ice, the gulls had been “forced down” d 

a sleet storm. 

































NEWS-WEEK DIAGRAM 


TEN Cents’ WorTH OF Ice: Photograph shows one aileron of the ill-fated TWA air- 
liner removed from the wing but still retaining part of the rime-ice ridge found at its forward 
edge: Jamming the space between the aileron and the wing (shown at 2 in diagram), this 
small obstruction prevented the free movement of the ship’s lateral controls. Experts believe 
it the sole cause of the loss of thirteen lives and the $75,000 airliner near Pittsburgh last week- 
Normally the only ice to form on the wing of a plane clings to the forward edge of the wing 


itself (at 1) where air-driven rubber de-icers break it off. 
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For Your [ nformation— 


STRIKE PLAGUE: Labor experts look 
for increase in number of strikes during 
next half year. Recent labor successes have 
given workers unparalleled enthusiasm for 
unionization. Biggest worry to Lewis and 
CLO. is: shortage of experienced, cool- 
headed lieutenants to lead new labor 
groups; untrained, headstrong leadership 
in auto and other industries caused much 
avoidable trouble. Next big hot spot is un- 
doubtedly textile industry. 


FORD FIGHT: This may be year’s big- 
gest labor story. C.1.0., realizing it’s now 
weak in Ford plants, hopes strike won’t 
break till Fall, but fears workers may jump 
gun as in General Motors case. Ford, deter- 
mined as always, has well-equipped, well- 
mobilized company constabulary to “han- 
dle” any crisis. 


SIT-DOWN SLUMP: Despite general 
strike increase, sit-down technique will 
wane. Labor leaders, noting adverse pub- 
lie reaction, fear State Legislatures may re- 
taliate with drastic laws. Hence leaders will 
try to suppress sit-down strikes—except as 
last resort—in plants where unions are pow- 
erful; main sit-edowns henceforth likely to 
be in non-union and weak-union mills. 


LABOR WORD WAR: Individual lead- 
ers in A.F. of L. plan an aggressive verbal 
campaign against C.1.0. Weapons: (1) de- 
nunciation of sit-down tactics; (2) labeling 
C.L0. as Communistic (John P. Frey, A.F. 
of L.’s Metal Trades president, has private 
list of 45 “Communists” on Lewis’ Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee); (3) 
quietly spreading anti-Semitic arguments 
(many C.1.0. top men, like Hillman, Du- 
binsky, and Pressman, are Jewish). 


SUGAR-COATED ENVOY: “Ambassa- 
dor-at-Large” Davis’ departure as chairman 
of U.S. delegation to London Sugar Con- 
ference is only a device to ship him abroad 
with minimum fanfare. His actual purposes 
are to check up on new European align- 
ment caused by Spanish War, to continue 
conversations on currency and trade stabili- 
zation, and to sound out leaders on Roose- 
velt disarmament ideas. With him goes a 
crew of armament experts. 


BLEEDING WITNESS: Closely and 
secretly guarded in a Washington hos- 
pital is a bullet-riddled deputy sheriff 
from Harlan County, Kentucky. He was 
shot and left for dead after “squealing” 
on fellow deputies to Federal men in- 
vestigating coal-labor scandals; was later 
brought to Washington to recuperate in 
safety. Expect him soon to make front- 
page news with testimony before La 
Follette committee. 


STRIKING HOME: Officialdom begins 
to fear scattered strikes by Federal em- 
ployes, rapidly being unionized in several 
froups. Social Security Board Employes 


Union (600 members) is already causing 
headaches. 


McGRADY OUT: Look for Assistant 
Secretary of Labor McGrady, ace trouble- 
shooter who’s won confidence of both labor 
and industry, to quit—even if Roosevelt 
offers him full Cabinet post. He'll take 
private job at $25,000 a year. Needs the 
money. 

. .- His resignation will bring a violent 
explosion, publicizing his long-standing 
feud with Secretary Perkins. Latest irrita- 
tions came when Madam Secretary refused 
to let McGrady testify at Walsh-Healey Bill 
hearings and when she made him emascu- 
late his Chicago speech proposing a na- 
tional labor policy. 


DIPLOMAT AT LARGE: U.S. Ambas- 
sador Davies’ homecoming after only three 
months in Moscow has no particular sig- 
nificance; just pleasure trip at own expense. 
Note, however, he'll probably replace Am- 
bassador Bingham at London within year. 


PEACE FIGHT: President has passed 
word to subordinates to hush talk of a 
“dramatic peace move.” Recurrent sto- 
ries from Washington on subject re- 
sulted chiefly from personal rivalry. 
F.D.R.’s foreign advisers, knowing the 
Boss wanted to do something along the 
line, have fallen over selves to find a 
peace formula and get credit for what- 
ever’s done. Ambassador Bullitt, though 
claiming to have no peace plans, nettled 
his rivals, Roving Ambassador Davis and 
Assistant Secretary of State Welles, 
when he accompanied Roosevelt on 
Warm Springs trip. 


LAWMAKING SPREE: Astute predic- 
tors size up major pending bills like this: 
Probably Will Pass: Enlargement of Su- 
preme Court, neutrality (House-Senate com- 
promise), Pope Wheat Crop Insurance Bill, 
Jones Bill continuing soil conservation and 
postponing “State AAA’s” till 1942, exten- 
sion of $500,000,000 “nuisance” taxes, per- 
manent CCC, Guffey Coal Bill, a minimum 
wage and maximum hour bill (form uncer- 
tain) , fair-trade-practice legislation of some 
sort, administrative reorganization program 
(modified), Wagner-Steagall Housing Bill 
(sharply modified) , $1,500,000,000 relief ap- 
propriation, Bonneville Dam Authority 
Bill. 

Chances 50-50: Copeland Food and 
Drug Bill, flood-control legislation, Ellen- 
bogen Bill for a textile NRA, Bankhead 
Tenant-Farmer Bill, changes in surplus- 
profits tax. 

General Result: Congress’ adjournment 
—not likely till early Fall—should leave 
the country with a new New Deal, broader, 
more stringent, and more permanent. 

Probably Won’t Pass: O'Mahoney Bill 
for licensing industry, Black 30-Hour Week 
Bill, McCarran Bill for aviation regula. 
tion, changes in capital-gains tax. 
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COURT HULLABALOO: Action on 
President’s plan is still many weeks off. 
Senate division extraordinarily close, 
though trained correspondents believe 
President CAN win if he wants to pay 
price of bad split in party. Only cer- 
tainty: court WILL be liberalized, prob- 
ably by legislation, possibly by amend- 
ment, perhaps by both. 


ANTI-COURT MARCHES: Plans are 
being discussed—with the support of sever- 
al big-name New Deal sympathizers—to fi- 
nance “Marches on Washington” in behalf 
of the President's court plan. 


TRIVIA: Chief Justice Hughes is richer 
by some $250 in royalties as a result of the 
court battle, which revived interest in his 
book, “The Supreme Court of the United 
States,” published in 1928. With the first 
5,000 copies sold out, it’s now being re- 
printed ... The amendment urged by Sen- 
ator Wheeler (permitting Congress to over- 
rule court by a two-thirds vote) is the plan 
drafted months ago by Presidential adviser 
Ben Cohen and turned down by F.D.R. .. . 
A picture of William Green still hangs in 
the Washington office of John L. Lewis’ 
right-hand man, Philip Murray . . . Presi- 
dential aides are keeping full dossier of or- 
ganizations and newspapers who have op- 
posed Federal labor legislation but now 
ask President to act against sit-down ... 
A New Yorker has requested a patent on 
his “WPA shovel”—complete with head- 
rest, collapsible seat, and folding umbrella. 


FRENCH TRENDS: Blum’s “breathing 

spell” in expenditures will probably never 
be seriously enforced. The success of the 
second portion of the Defense Loan, which 
brought much French money back from 
U.S. and Great Britain, has temporarily re- 
lieved Treasury’s embarrassment. (Com- 
munists, as Clichy riots demonstrated, will 
push increasingly for resumption of social 
reforms. 
: ... Sound guess is that Blum’s coalition 
will hold until after Paris Exposition closes ; 
Autumn may bring Radical-Communist 
split and Blum downfall. 


UNDIPLOMATIC GIBSON: Brazilians 
are overjoyed at word that U.S. Ambassa- 
dor Gibson will shortly be switched to 
another post. They’ve always resented the 
Gibsons’ obvious feeling they were demot- 
ed when sent to Rio de Janeiro. 


SPANISH GOLD: Behind the desper- 
ate loyalist defense of Madrid, city of little 
or no industrial importance, may lie the 
secret of a huge gold reserve stored in 
bombproof vaults seven stories under Bank 
of Spain. International bankers close to 
Spanish situation deny loyalist story that 
all gold stocks were shipped to France; 
say $400,000,000 was left in Madrid. Loy- 
alists, they explain, feared France might 
turn against them; also feared to trust their 
own undisciplined men with guarding the 
treasure in inadequate Valencia vaults. 


CHACO BATTLE SPOILS: Brazil is 
quietly buying the bulk of the huge quan- 
tities of Grade A war materials captured by 
Paraguay from Bolivia during Chaco trou- 
bles. Argentina, traditional Brazilian rival, 
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anxiously watches sales of these munitions, 
which Bolivia had imported from U.S., Eng- 
land, and Czechoslovakia. 


CORONATION BUBBLE: London 
tourist agents admit on the sly that corona- 
tion crowds and spending are highly over- 
rated. Enthusiasts predict 40,000 Ameri- 
cans; actually 15,000 will be bumper at- 
tendance. American firm which invested 
$70,000 in seating accommodations now 
fears dead loss of perhaps 15%; sadly re- 
calls Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee, 
where procession seats quoted at $150 had 
to be palmed off at last minute for $1.25 to 
$2. Souvenirs with likeness of Duke of 
Windsor still outsell those showing present 
King and Queen. 


REBEL DIPLOMAT: Suave Juan Car- 
denas, former Spanish Ambassador in 
Washington and Paris, is now undercover 
rebel envoy here. Shuttling quietly be- 
tween Washington and his New York of- 
fice, a Ritz-Carlton suite, Cardenas has been 
scoring diplomatic beats on his rival, Am- 
bassador de Los Rios. He’s overseeing 
rebel fund raising, keeping Franco’s men 
posted on pro-loyalist groups here. 


YUGOSLAVIAN WORRY: Italy’s vir- 
tual alliance with Yugoslavia vexes France 
all the more because of uncertainty over 
alignment of three other small key States 
of which she used to be sure: Belgium, 
which has declared itself “neutral” (see 
page 18) ; Poland, whose army France still 
otfits on slim hope that neo-Nazi faction 
will lose out; Rumania, still nominal 
French ally, but almost certain to be thrown 
into Berlin’s arms by increasing fear of 
Soviet Russia. 


FOREIGN NOTES: Latest to join world 
navy race, Siam has ordered two coast de- 
fense gunboats from Kawasaki Co. in Ja- 
pan ... Argentina’s recent so-called elec- 
tion in Sante Fe province produced too 
perfect results; government candidates 
“won” so overwhelmingly that the election 
board had to hold a secret ballot-changing 
session to tone down results before an- 
nouncing them . . . Quebec forestry work- 
ers formally requested government ban on 
women lumber-camp workers to eliminate 
“disorder and other difficulties” . . . Pre- 
mier Stoyadinovich, who signed Yugosla- 
via’s new treaty with Germany, is a big Ro- 
tarian; attended Detroit convention in 1934. 


PACIFIST PROFITS: European arm- 
ament activity is bringing big orders to 
U.S., but not for war supplies. For exam- 
ple, British (or French or Czech) factories, 
busy making government arms, turn down 
orders for usual goods. Consumers then go 
to U.S. for steel rods, pipe, brassware, etc. 
Thus American manufacturers who wouldn’t 
think of making munitions indirectly feed 
Europe’s war machine. 


WALL STREET SOLIDARITY: The 
N.Y. Stock Exchange’s action in nominat- 
ing only one candidate, Charles R. Gay, for 
its presidency is just one more effort to 
present a united front to the public. In 
reality the sweet unanimity extends no fur- 
ther than the unanimous conviction that, in 
face of the SEC, Senator Wheeler, and like 
factors, this is no time for airing internal 
dissension. 
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COST OF LIVING: Most government 
and private economists predict costs wi] 
rise 7 to 10 per cent this year; food Prices 
should rise less than clothing, rents, ete. 


FEDERAL CONTRACTS: Ex pee; 
Walsh-Healey Act, now applying to goverp. 
ment orders of $10,000 or more, to he 
changed to cover all over $5,000. Means 
that 46%, instead of 23%, of all government 
orders must be filled by companies coy. 
plying with 40-hour week and Federal wage 
standards. 


MORE TRADE REGULATION: Look 
for Federal Trade Commission to get ay. 
thority, through the administration-backed 
Lea Bill, to initiate unfair-practice actions 
in behalf of consv~ «rs instead of solely in 
behalf of “injured” competitors. Will also 
include all deceptive advertising among 
unfair trade practices. 


“HOT MONEY”: Administration and 
financiers are still worried over foreign 
billions invested here, viewing them as 
threat to stability of security market. Much 
attention is being paid to plan of Dr. Paul 
P. Gourrich, SEC adviser, for collecting a 
drastic penalty tax on foreign investments. 


TRANSATLANTIC AIRWAYS: 
There'll be regular passenger service about 
middle of 1938, though survey flights will 
begin by Summer and mail flights by Full. 
The delay has been over question of land. 
ing privileges. Pan American could have 
started transatlantic service two years ago 
but for British control of Newfoundland, 
Ireland, Bermuda, and the Azores. British 
Imperial Airways, busy in Australia, Africa, 
and Asia, didn’t then have the necessary 
big boats. Now the two lines will cooper- 
ate. Estimated time to Europe: 32 hours. 
Estimated one-way fare: $450. 


OLD-STYLE NEW CARS: 1938 mod- 
els of autos—except for superficial changes 
in radiators, dashboards, ete.—will be prac- 
tically duplicates of this year’s. Reason: 
manufacturers, already behind schedule be- 
cause of labor troubles, don’t want to in- 
terrupt production further to install new 
dies and machinery; also, they foresee big 
year without need for sales stimulation 
from new design. 


ART DISCOVERY: An American bank- 
er will shortly bring 400 Corot water colors, 
previously “lost,” to this country for dis 
play and sale. They’re part of a collection 
of 2,500 which the painter did for pleasure: 
they mysteriously disappeared after his 
death, recently turned up in Switzerland, 
but have never been displayed. 

MISSING PERSONS: Samuel _ [nsull 
Sr., having served briefly as head of an un- 
successful radio network, is living quietly 
in a Chicago apartment on a $21,000-a-year 
pension from the Commonwealth Fdison 
Co.; rides buses; plans trips to London 
next Summer ... Dr. William A. Wirt. the 
Gary school superintendent who raised the 
Red scare in Washington three years ago, !§ 
busily struggling to retain his job now that 
Indiana Legislature has put schools in con 
trol of Democrats . . . Ann Pennington has 
just finished a turn as a “strip-tease dancer 
in a Chicago theatre—but didn’t strip t 
the usual degree. 
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THE EDITOR’S FORUM 


FISH, FLESH, NOR FOWL: I always rea 
your articles with a great deal of interest. 
You have shown the capacity to think and 
analyze without having to use some rule laid 
pee some erudite professor of the past. 
that you will permit me to call at- 
tention to your editorial of Mar. 13 on the 
ty legislation. It is quite a good edi- 
it hastily written and, of course, by 
reason of force of circumstances. In fact it 
is quite fortunate that editorial writers are 
so blessed that they may write every day on 
subject without the necessity of inves 


down by 
[ know 


neutral 
alt 
torial, + 


ia fi or of thought. I notice that you 
lapsed into the professorial expression of 
‘ stating that the legislation was neither fish, 
Me Sesh, nor fowl. Now just exactly what you 
rean by that I do not know, but undoubtedly 
t has s classic intent which all profes 
sors V understand, 
Key PrrrMan 
United States Senator, Nevada 
shington, D. C 
Note: The expression “fish, flesh, nor 


Editorial 

was meant to describe the fact that the Pittman 
Bill is @ promise of three points of view on neu- 
—Nye-Clark nationalism, Roosevelt-Hull inter- 
nalism, and Borah-Johnson adherence to freedom 
» seas. These are not enumerated in any particu 
reference to the expression “‘fish, flesh, 


SAME BOAT: [I have never been anything 
hut a Democrat. I have gone out on the bat 
tlefront and defended the President when it 
would have been much more profitable for 
me to have remained silent. And now you 


and | and all other true liberals are branded 
yy hi s reactionary and members of the 
forces larkness just because we insist that 
the Supreme Court issue be solved in an 


honest, decent, forthright, and constitutional 


heaven’s name did he feel com- 
xo out of his way to invite his most 
pporters to choose between slavish 





i ere to his cause and their intellectual 
% honor 1 honesty ? 
& Ec. C. McMANNIs 
m S ‘isco, Calif. 
7 
= ADVISORY OPINIONS: Is it not time to 
™ provide by appropriate legislation for an ad- 
ince advisory opinion from the Supreme 
Court respect to any proposed law about 
ose istitutionality there was a reason- 
Se able doubt ? 
es Since Congress must pass the laws and 
ae S!nce Supreme Court passes on their con- 
me siitutionality why not save. enormous waste 
of ti nergy, and money by advance ad- 
s pinions ? 
CarroLt H. SuDLER 
BS Chi Ii. 
Editorial Note: Of course you realize that it 


orp oe cae 
ld constitutional amendment to make such 


bintons possible. 


SIX 


MOKE OF THE SAME: Well, even if 
against the President's court plan 
e got to admit that it is right in line 
With the NRA for the Supreme Court to take 
on a little extra help for a time of rush busi- 
Haven't we got too many unemployed 
vyers now? And isn’t the President’s pro- 
posal a way to get rid of six of them? 

You've got to admit that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
methods are original, anyway. It’s the first 
time | ever saw a guy with nine of something 
he doesn’t like go out and try to get six 
Nore oi the same. 


you ha 





: B. C. Cuavous 
New Orleans, La. 
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TODAY IN AMERICA 


RANDOM NOTES ON LABOR 


ae American labor movement is short of leaders. 
That has always been its major handicap and, at 
this juncture, may prove to be its tragedy. John Lewis, 
let us grant, is an able general. Let us further assume 
that he has a fairly good general staff at headquarters. 
But, to pursue the military simile, he has suddenly oc- 
cupied a wide front while he lacks regimental officers. 
His handful of men at headquarters cannot spread 
themselves to cover the steel, rubber, glass and auto- 
mobile sectors simultaneously. And the only line offi- 
cers available are those with some experience in the 
mine fields, or with inadequate training in the old 
A.F. of L. craft unions. . 


AN ACUTE observer of our labor situation suggests that 
one reason the British labor movement has good leader- 
ship is that it affords almost the only career open to 
able workmen. In this country, the men who show a 
gift for leadership are apt to be picked out for pro- 
* motion and put on the road to managerial responsi- 
bility. More than 90 per cent of our steel executives 
started in the ranks. How many of them might have 
been fine labor leaders if there had been no other 
avenue for advancement? 
- 


In CLEVELAND the other day, an employer was describ- 
ing with passion and bitterness the ingenuity with 
which a self-appointed leader of the men in his shop 
was winning point after point. 

“But,” he concluded, “it’s mostly my fault. He 
should have been made a foreman a year ago.” 


LEADERSHIP in the railroad unions is distinctly superior, 
which perhaps helps make the point that experience 
and opportunity develop such men. Railroad execu- 
tives are devoutly thankful that their labor relations 
were put ona solid basis long ago. Many a railroad 
president will state candidly that men the unions send 
to negotiate with him talk across the table as his peers 
in intellect and character. 


OPEN OR CLOSED shop? For eight: hours, I am told, the 

hrysler management and the union leaders tried to 
draft a compromise on the question: Of course the 
negotiators knew when they started that, by definition, 
a shop is closed or it isn’t, but both sides made a per- 
fectly sincere effort to find a way out of the impasse. 
‘Something like 150 penciled memoranda were drawn 
up during the day. Not one of them furnished a basis 
for agreement. 


THE NEWEST variation of the sit-down—and even more 
difficult to meet—is the “slow-down.” Workmen sim- 
ply slacken the pace of operations. They can, by con- 
certed effort, put the factory into a hopeless snarl 
within half an hour. What to do? They are not 
trespassers, illegally occupying property. They are 
working—not so fast as they should, or could, but still 
working. Fire them? That might be construed as 
a lockout. The slow-down has been used in several 
plants in the Middle West and nobody has licked it yet, 
save by adjusting the grievance, whatever it may be. 
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BY RAYMOND Mo_Lry 






IN WISE contrast to some of the other manufacturers 
the steel industry has raised its prices as little as possie 
ble. There is good reason to believe it has not even 
covered its increased costs. From semi-official sources 
in Washington the word has leaked out that the steel. 
men are “profiteering’—that steel quotations haye 
been increased much more than is warranted by the 
increase in steel labor costs. These hasty critics, hoy. 
ever, overlooked the rise in other costs. Serap is sky. 
high, and purchased scrap supplies about 25 per cent 
of the raw material for every ton of steel. Great Lakes 
boats have served notice that ore freight rates will he 
increased an average of 14 per cent when the navigation 
season opens. Manganese, copper, chemicals, and alloy 
materials in general have gone up sharply in price, 
Sincerely afraid that sharp price increases would cur. 
tail consumption, the steelmen set prices that represent 
a shorter profit per ton than they have enjoyed during 
the first quarter of the year. ( 


HAVING SHOWN restraint in quoting new prices them. 
selves, steelmen are severely critical of some of the 
things they see going on. A manufacturer of some 
more or less important gadget made of steel grants his 
employes, let us say, a 10 per cent increase in wages. 
Then he finds that the price of steel has gone up 10 
per cent. Whereupon he increases the price of his 
product 20 per cent. Analyze this: the direct labor 
cost of his product amounts to 15 per cent of the selling 
price of his product. That, by the way, is a fairly 
typical figure in a great many important industries. 
Raw material cost is 25 per cent. Well, 10 per cent of 
15 per cent is only 1144 per cent and 10 per cent of 
25 per cent is only 244 per cent.. The manufacturer's 
costs in other words have gone up 4 per cent—but he 
tacks on 20 per cent. That is the sure way to dry up 
markets and insure the early recurrence of depression. 


STEELWORKERS have had a disillusioning experience: 
Landlords in the steel towns immediately raised rents, 
prices went up in stores and, within no time at all, the 
local cost of living completely overtook the new wages. 


Two FALLACIES tend to confuse us all on the price-wage 
situation. The first is the workman’s delusion that 
higher wages in money necessarily leave him any better 
off. When prices are raised to cover his new wages, he 
frequently finds himself worse off. The other fallacy, 
even more widespread, is the notion that higher wages 
for industrial workmen necessarily make for prosperity. 
They don’t—if prices rise as fast or faster, for the sim 
ple reason that industrial wage earners are a much 
smaller proportion of the market for consumers’ good: 
in this country than is commonly supposed. Farmers. 
employes in the great business of distributing goods 
and millions of service employes are also consumers. 
Any one of these three classes is as important, col 
sumer-wise, as the factory workers who are winning 
spectacular wage increases now. And one of the causes 
of the last crack-up was the fact that industrial wages 
and, consequently, the prices of things industrial 
workers made, got too far out of line with the incomes 
of the rest of the population. 
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2 My” dam FORD SELLS AS MUCH TRUCK AS YOU NEED 


A sack of sugar, a ton of steel—would you use the same truck to haul 
both loads? There, in a nutshell, is the basis of the specialized transpor- 
tation offered in the Ford V-8 Truck and Commercial Car line. 

You should demand truck economy that comes with the right amount 
of power to do your individual job. Ford offers two V-8 engine sizes, op- 
tional axle ratios, three wheelbases, a wide variety of body types—to give 
you a unit that fits your business. 

if your loads are heavy and schedules fast, you need the 85-hp. V-8, 
improved to give maximum economy for its power. For lighter loads, and 
for stop-and-go delivery, the new 60-hp. V-8 has all the power you need— 
with gas mileage so high that it cuts dollars off the cost sheet. &> 


ullaey, 


bie Call your Ford dealer today and set a date for an “‘on-the- 


rity. . A 
ne: ; ig job’’ test. It costs nothing—gives you the facts. 
e sim- ii 
much Convenient, economical terms through the Authorized Finance Plans of the Universal Credit Company 
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“That’s what | do — and my digestion 
goes along O.K.,” says Glenn Hardin, 
world’s champion hurdler 
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“I’M A GREAT BELIEVER in the way Camels help A feeling of well-being comes after a good 
to ease strain and tension,” says Glenn, one of meal...and plenty of Camels 

America’s great athletes. ‘It’s no wonder Camels 
are the favorite cigarette of athletes. Take my own 
case. It wouldn’t do me much good to eat and 
not digest properly. So I smoke Camels with my 
meals and after. Camels give me an invigorating 
‘lift.’ And you'll notice, the same as I do, 
that Camels don’t get on your nerves.” Camels 
set you right! Choose Camels for steady smoking. 


OR that luxurious feeling of ease so worth-while at meal- 
Frime—tighe up a Camel. Fatigue and irritability begin to 
fade away. The flow of digestive fluids—alkaline digestive 
fluids — speeds up. You get in the right mood to enjoy eat- 
ing. Camels at mealtime and afterwards help to keep diges- 
tion on its proper course. You'll welcome Camels between 
meals too! They are milder—better for steady smoking 


MRS. ANTHONY J. DREXEL 
3rd, of the famous Ph 


COSTLI E R iy fa S| | Nt a \ delphia family, has w 


international recogniti 


TOBACCOS = y eS. Bese 
, ae Pa = | as a hostess. “Camels «6 
y ; ; a bright spot in my ent 
y taining,” she says. “I thi 
a meal is not comp): 
without them. And Cam 
a is 3 are so mild—so gentle 
than any other popular brand :, : Res. ion ie my throat Pom, one 
TUREE Es , as many as I like. They 
never get on my nerves.” 


Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
..- Turkish and Domestic... 
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